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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Lord Ampthill’s meeting on Thursday to protest 
against the treatment British Indians are receiving in 
the Transvaal rather lost in weight from the kind of 
persons who seem mainly to have made up the audience 
as well as the platform. It was a faddist platform, 
saving always the chairman, and not really representa- 
tive. A larger, broader-based protest would be more 
effectual, though we are not sure the difficulties of the 
Government will be smoothed by any meetings of this 
kind. Still, we certainly shall not carp at any honest 
protest against the treatment British subjects have 
to endure in the Transvaal. Lord Ampthill put the 
position with nicety when he said that the Transvaal 
Colony’s right to deal with immigration to its own 
advantage was not denied, but, as with an individual, 
it was subject to larger rights. An individual must not 
exercise his rights to the hurt of the community. A 
colony must not assert its rights to the prejudice of 
the Empire. Lord Ampthill in no way overstated his 
case or exaggerated the feeling here on this matter. 


A way out has been suggested by Mr. Gandhi. 
According to him the real objection to the Act, which the 
_ Government would enforce with remorseless disregard 
alike of the feelings of old settlers from India and of 
Imperial obligations, is its compulsion. If the Govern- 
ment will suspend its operation for a month, Mr. 
Gandhi believes it will be possible to make a com- 
promise under which every British Indian in the 
Transvaal will be duly registered. If not, the Trans- 
vaal is in for a passive resistance campaign which 
will be passive in name only. Perhaps Mr. Botha 
and his colleagues may be the more inclined to listen 
to reason because the Progressives are not opposing 


them. It is, however, the duty of the Colonial 
Government to administer it without embarrassment to 
the Imperial authorities, and gratitude to the present 
Prime Minister alone should induce Mr. Botha to hold 
his hand in an obviously anti-imperial course. 


Amongst these not wanted Indians are some Afghan 
veterans, soldiers of Lord Roberts. What a sarcasm 
on the creation of a Veterans’ Relief Fund, which the 
King has headed with a donation of one thousand 
guineas. His Majesty’s example will no doubt be 
widely followed. It is a scandal that gallant old 
soldiers, to whom the Empire in times past owed so 
much, should be destitute, the workhouse their last 
citadel against hunger and cold. Among the veterans 
whom Lord Roberts inspected in Hyde Park were many 
who came to the parade from the workhouse, with 
no option but to return thither. In his appeal he 
says that it is intended to raise a sum large enough 
to ensure that not only every Mutiny veteran but 
every Crimean shall be able to spend his last days in 
comfort. 


Tensity between Americans and Japanese on the 
Pacific side is not much relaxed. The question is 
simmering briskly. Excitement over the attack b 
Japanese firemen has not died away, and an anti- 
Japanese outbreak at Ogden, Utah, is reported. A 
number of diplomatists—including the American Pre- 
sident, the Japanese Ambassadors in Paris and Rome, 
the ex-Japanese Ambassador at Washington, the 
American Ambassador in Italy, and the Japanese Foreign 
Minister—have made statements on the situation ; in 
several instances, odd as it seems, to newspapers. 
They are all very optimistic. Of course they are. 
What else could they be? Could any diplomat ever 
say publicly that things looked serious? Why, the 
damage done by a single even dubious word from an 
ambassador might be tremendous. It is strange that 
anyone can pay any attention to these interviews with 
diplomatic gentlemen. 


Among the candidates for the Democratic candidature 
for the American presidency, labelled ‘‘ possible”’, is 
Mr. Johnson, Governor of Minnesota. According to the 
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‘* Times ™ correspondent’s selections from a New York 
‘* World” interview with this gentleman, he is a man, if 
not of infinite humour, at least of picturesque language. 
Perhaps this is due to his boasted appetite for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Hawaii he describes as ‘“‘a 
wart on the national nose”; the Philippines as ‘“‘a 
hump on Uncle Sam’s back”. But the great thing 
about him for Englishmen is his territorial ambition, 
his distaste for the Philippines and Hawaii notwith- 
standing. ‘I hope to live long enough to see the 
American flag float over Montreal, Ottawa, and Winni- 
peg.” From Panama to the Arctic Ocean is the motto of 
Governor Johnson's vaulting ambition. Mexico will no 
doubt be as pleased as Canada at Mr. Johnson's visions 
for them. For a member of the anti-Jingo party in the 
States this is not bad. True he is good enough to 
add that the flag which is to float over them is not to be 
the flag of the conqueror, but of ‘‘ amalgamation ”. 


Sir Edward Fry, as the senior British delegate at the 


Hague Conference, has made up his report, and Sir | 


Edward Grey has acknowledged it. Sir Edward the 
delegate mournfully admits that there is a small harvest 
from the immense labour of ploughing the sands ; and 
Sir Edward the Foreign Secretary equally mournfully 
acquiesces and exhorts the delegates not to-be down- 
cast, as they have done what they could and nobody 
expected them to do more. Well, this is true, if 
we except certain people such as the Premier and 
Mr. W. T. Stead, and even they lost their illusions 
before the Conference had been sitting lony. -There 
were others who never had any illusions, and we fancy 
Sir Edward Grey was one of them. — 


If the British delegates could not have done more, 
they could hardly have done less. The Conference 
swamped them in a flood of grandiloquent talk over 
the limitation of armaments. Their proposal for the 
abolition of search for contraband was, perhaps fortu- 
nately for British interests, countered by an American 
proposal, and nothing was done. They did indeed 
escape a great danger on the question of giving up the 
right to capture enemy merchant ships at sea ; but this 
was a negative gain. There was no danger apart from 
the Conference. One inchoate achievement remains : the 
International Prize Court, which Sir Edward Fry hopes 
may introduce uniformity into one branch of inter- 
national law. But indefinite conferences and diplo- 
matic negotiations are necessary before it can be in 
working order. No one can tell what law it would 
administer; but it is certain that this country risks 
more by the change than any other. Sir Edward com- 
ments generally on the Conference that it is too 
cumbrous and that the small States have too much 
power. Quite true if the Conference is to work ; but 
it is an admirable arrangement for show—its main 
function. 


Everywhere there is anticipation of commercial de- 
pression. The Prussian Minister of Finance in his 
Budget statement explained that the second half of 
1907 had shown decline, especially in the iron industry. 
Dear money has of course reacted unfavourably on 
commerce, but cheap money unfortunately too often 
means that capital is no longer fully occupied in indus- 
trial concerns. According to Baron von Rheinbaben 
the horoscope for the present year shows the proba- 
bility of continued falling-off in business. No doubt 
. opponents of Tariff Reform will console themselves for 
this general bad trade by pointing out that Protection 
affords no better guarantee than Free Trade against 
bad times following good. It means however one 
thing, which can only be a source of anxiety to British 
manufacturers. Prussian factories can be kept going 
more easily because they command the home market, 
and surpluses will find their way to neutral markets. 
Depression in German trade will cause increased 
dumping at the expense of the British manufacturer just 
when he is least able to fight it successfully. 


It would be too much to expect that the faithful 
among the Free Traders should regard judicially the 
results of colonial preference which some years of expe- 
rience enable us to gauge. They are profuse in their 


acknowledgments of the consideration extended to 
British goods, but really it is only a case of being 
thankful for very small mercies, according to Cobdenite 
lights. The benefit is not altogether denied, but it is 
belittled. It serves to show critics who will not look 
at the facts how infinitesimal would be the gain from a 
sacrifice the magnitude of which they cannot estimate. 
When the first fruits of Canadian preference were appa- 
rent, this was the line taken ; we are hearing precisely 
the same thing now when we are able to judge of the 
effect of preference in New Zealand. A report issued 
this week by the Commercial Advisory Committee of 
the Board of Trade on New Zealand's tariffs and com- 
merce in the last seven or eight years proves, if it 
proves anything, that British trade has been materially 
assisted by preference. 


In New Zealand as in Canada, down to the time when 
British imports were placed upon a more favourable 
Customs footing than foreign, British trade was not 
merely stationary, it was actually declining. If prefer- 
ence has not resulted in large increases, it has done 
more than stay the ebb. British trade with New 
Zealand was falling off for some years before 1902, 
but ‘in the following year preference came into force 
and the improvement ‘sincé has been continuous. 
In 1906 New Zealand took goods from the United 
Kingdom worth considerably more than half a million 
in excess of those taken in 1903. Nor is the improve- 
ment in that direction the’chief lesson- supplied by the 
report. In 1906 New Zealand took from the foreigner 
goods valued at £150,000 less than her foreign pur- 
chases in 1903. In other, words the foreigner has been 
moving steadily back whilst Great Britain has been 
going steadily forward, and this reversal of things has 
been coincident with preference. Mere coincidence of 
course ! 


In France there have been one or two Cabinet 
changes. M. Briand has been made Minister of 
Justice ; no doubt as a reward for the part he has 
played in one of the most unscrupulous campaigns 
of injustice any Government has ever been guilty of. 
First the Congregations are directed by the Government 
to apply for authorisation on pain of dissolution and 
spoliation, the Government all the time not intending to 
grant authorisation, if they should apply. They did 
apply and were refused and violated. Then followed 
the Separation Act, allowing the Church to form asso- 
ciations for the control of its property of a nature 
which the Government knew no honest Catholic could 
accept. Thus M. Briand calculated he would have the 
Church in a dilemma: either she must lose morally by 
deserting her principles or suffer from poverty. The 
Church made her election, preferring principle to pro- 
perty. M. Briand has had the pleasure to see many of 
the clergy suffer cruelly, but he has not had the 
pleasure of seeing the Church abandon her trust. 
Very likely M. Briand will now be saying, let by-gones 
be by-gones. We can well understand he would be 
glad te forget much, and still mere glad that others 
should forget. The ‘* Morning Post”, in an article 
commending M. Briand for not being so bad as 
M. Combes and others, honestly, we are glad to see, 
describes ‘‘ French governmental circles” as ‘‘ not 
merely anti-clerical, but anti-Christian”. 


Herr Harden has lodged an appeal with the Imperial 
Court at Leipzig against the decision on his second 
trial. His points are that the second Court miscon- 
strued his charges against Count Moltke; and that 
whatever they meant they were made in the public 
interest. It is true Herr Harden at the first trial denied 
charging the Count with actual criminal offences ; but no 
one who followed that trial would give a straw for the 
lower Court’s opinion. We are not surprised that the 
judge has been removed. The second Court points out 
that to insist so strenuously on the Count’s association 
with Prince zu Eulenburg could only have been with the 
intention of branding him with the actual offences 
alleged against the Prince: allegations which Herr 
Harden has not withdrawn. But whether this is so or 
not, Herr Harden at the second trial failed even to 
prove his minor allegations; they broke down ; they 
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were libellous, and therefore what can be made of the 
plea of public interest? In Germany, not less than in 
England, we suppose statements made of a person on 
that pretence must at least be true. 


It is ten months since the first indecisive Thaw trial 
concluded, and now we are to have the noxious thing 
over again. With the old noisome ingredients a new 
dish is to be concocted. The defence is to be insanity 
at the time of the shooting, as the Commission has 
found Thaw to be quite sane now ; and we are to hear 
nothing of the ‘‘ unwritten law”. Put it in this way: 
a man mad, as we say, with jealousy and rage shoots 
his wife; the jury is asked to infer insanity from a 
recital of his wrongs; the man was not suspected of 
insanity before and he is sane now; but no doubt the 
alienists will reap up every scrap of personal and family 
history to establish a predisposition to insanity under a 
particular stress. This trial, it is said, will be got 
through quicker than the last, which went on for eleven 
weeks ; but why should it? It is still in America and 
Thaw is still a millionaire. 


Will the dismissal of the charge against Mr. Druce 
last Monday be the last we shall hear of the Druce 
case? It is decisive of the indirect proceedings that 
have been taken to prepare the ground for the civil 
action: the grave contains no evidence that can be 
used ; but the directors of the company still speak of 
not being affected by what took place in Mr. Plowden’s 
court on Monday. If this view commends itself to the 
meeting of the shareholders, still another stage is 
possible, though the real fascination the case has had 
is gone. There was the possibility of Mr. Caldwell’s 
prosecution ; and it might have been interesting to 
hear how he ventured to come into the wituess-box to 
tell his remarkable story ; but it seems that his ex- 
tradition is now out of the question on account of his 
health. Mr. Druce’s natural indignation can hardly be 
appeased by the barren commiseration and compliments 
of the magistrate. 


Motorists are pleased with the result of the motor 
trap case before the Newmarket magistrates. The 
Bench decided that a man who warns approaching 
motorists of police being in ambush to time their 
pace is not obstructing the police in the execution of 
their duty. Sir Charles Mathews put the defence in a 
way very hard to get over ; that it cannot be an offence 
to prevent a breach of the law. But there are any 
number of subtleties awaiting the Court which will 
ultimately test his argument if the decision is appealed 
against, as it probably will be. The “‘ duty” of the police 
is to prevent an offence they see is about to be com- 
mitted; but how could they tell the approaching 
motorist was going to drive too fast? Or it is to arrest 
when the offence has been committed ; but it had not 
in this instance. 


All attempts to settle the dispute between the London 
Road Car Company and their motor men have failed 
and the company have determined to return the men’s 
licenses. The state of war therefore exists, and this 
means that the strongest will win, whatever the merits 
may be. What those merits are it is impossible to say 
without an inquiry by an impartial tribunal ; and unfor- 
tunately in this case the parties themselves have not pro- 
vided one, nor is there one armed with State authority. 
The nuisance of these strikes which affect the public will 
become too exasperating in time. As to who will win, 
the men seem confident that chauffeurs cannot be found. 
On the merits it is to be noted that all the other motor 
companies have the system the Road Car’s men are 
striking against, and yet they alone seem to be com- 
plaining ; but the conditions of labour may be essentially 
different. Certainly men charged with such responsible 
and serious work as driving motor-buses should be 
treated not only fairly but in every way considerately. 


If it were desired to deliver a uniquely effective blow 
at such trade prosperity as we are now enjoying, 
none could be found more swift and sure than a general 
stoppage of the cotton industry. A strike or lock-out 
would do more harm in a week than a corner in the 
market would do ina month. There is just a chance 
that the notices which the Masters’ Federation have 


decided to post may be withheld, and everyone who 
is in a position to understand the magnitude of the 
disaster which threatens not merely Lancashire, but 
the United Kingdom, will hope that good sense and 
good feeling may prevail. The crisis has been brought 
about by the action of the workers in one or two mills 
who went on strike in violation, the masters contend, 
of the Brooklands agreement. There certainly appears 
to have been no attempt at negotiation on the part of 
the operatives, and the masters, believing that the 
object of the men was to start a campaign with a view 
to beating them in detail, have decided almost with 
unanimity on a lock-out. Not fewer than a quarter of 
a million hands would be affected, and the loss of trade 
would probably be irreparable. 


Truly a leap in the dark is the Government’s Bill 
establishing an eight-hours day in coal mines, Not 
only is this plain from the statement of the Coal 
Owners’ Association to Mr. Gladstone on Wednesday, 
but from the report of the Commission appointed by 
the Government. Nor do we believe that debates ia 
Parliament will show decisively that the leap is either 
more or less risky than the Commission found if 
to be. Leaps in the dark have been taken before ; 
and for a similar reason; the Government is afraid of 
the miners’ and working-class vote. We do not say 
there should not be an eight-hours Act: it is prima 
facie desirable. But members of Parliament on both 
sides have been facile to promise support as they were 
to vote for women having votes. They had little 
knowledge of the real difficulties of either question ; 
and now they learn how awkward the facts are. 


Mr. Haldane’s attitude towards the insistent woman 
suffragists is one of sympathy and denial. True the 
sympathy is overt, whilst the denial is more or less 
covert; but after all his agreeable and thoughtful 
remarks on Wednesday, the fact remains that Mr. 
Haldane is a member of the Cabinet, and the Cabinet 
says to the women, ‘‘ No! go away, you bold hussies. 
We are not going to be bullied by you. If you ring 
our door-bells and interrupt our speeches, you will get 
put out.” And put out by main force two suffragists 
actually were at Mr. Haldane’s meeting. We cannot 
say we much like this plan of listening to what a beggar 
has to say ; appearing to be quite sympathetic to his 
entreaties, and then calling in the police. 


Perhaps Mr. Haldane himself does not go so far as 
that. Heis too humane. We believe that if his door- 
bell were rung, he would open it and ask the stormers 
in rather than have them marched to the police court. 
But his attitude, at. any rate, is very much that of a 
prosperous gentleman who stops in the street to argue 
with a beggar who represents himself as very hungry, 
starving indeed. And the prosperous gentleman says 
sweetly enough to the beggar, ‘‘ My dear friend, I am 
convinced your time will come. Some day you will be 
provided for by the State”; and thereat passes on. 
That beggar will probably feel more bitter than if the 
gentleman had said outright, ‘‘ No, I don’t believe in 
you. You are not fit to feed. Be off”. The “ un- 
compromising no”, however, seems utterly out of date 
in party politics. The politician must be all things not 
only to all men but to all women. 


The Commissioner of Police has now come into the 
Brown Dog business. Sensibly and pertinently he has 
written to the Battersea Borough Council, asking if 
they propose to bear the cost of the special police 
protection of the Brown Dog. This amounts to no 
less than £700 a year. A local body chooses to put 
up, or allow to be put up, a figure with an inscription 
insulting and intended to insult one of the greatest of 
professions, and withal a gross suggestion of the false. 
As the Commissioner points out, this has led to and. 
must lead to disorder. Nothing but constant special 
police watching could keep an offending figure of this 
kind from violence. And these people want the whole 
of London to bear the expense of protecting their pet 
statue for them. The figure, as offensive and libellous, 
ought to be removed; but, at any rate, if Battersea: 
wants to keep it up, Battersea must pay for its pro- 
tection. Would Battersea Progressives: like to con 
tribute to the expense of police protecting a statue of 
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Mr. Burns which described him as the man who urged 
the assassination of the Tsar ? 


To carry off.the Crown jewels has always counted as 
the supreme criminal achievement. Was not Colonel 
Blood the last one to make a raid on the jewels in the 
Tower? Vague memories of a now sobered youthful 
imagination come over us as we read of the Commission 
which is sitting in Dublin. Will it be able to fix re- 
sponsibility for the disappearance of the insignia of the 
Order of S. Patrick last July from Dublin Castle on 
the eve of the King’s visit to Ireland? They vanished 
between June 11 and July 6. Not aword has been said 
as to anything being known of the method of the theft 
or the thieves. The inquiry is to investigate on oath 
the circumstances connected with the disappearance of 
the jewels, to inquire whether there was culpable neglect 
on the part of any official, and if so to fix the responsi- 
bility. It hardly needs saying that unless the mystery is 
solved all the officials are in a most embarrassing situa- 
tion. If the robbery was organised from outside, there 
can be, on Sir Robert Anderson’s theory, only some half- 
dozen criminals with the brains and the money to do it. 


To leave off even an unpleasant habit, when it has 
become engrained, may be disturbing. We think 
Johnson said something of the kind. And perhaps a 
few examples of this human peculiarity will be 
furnished by the changes at the ‘‘ Times”. But there 
is not the shade of a doubt that the general feeling 
about this great coup of Mr. Pearson’s is one of marked 
relief. One need not go into the reasons why this is 
so. It is enough to say that people have been uneasy 
about the future of the ‘‘ Times”, in which the nation 
as well as the shareholders has a claim to be interested. 
And it is now felt that with Mr. Walter as Sovereign 
and Mr. Pearson as Prime Minister, Printing House 
Square is taking a new lease of life. May it renew its 
mighty youth! The ‘‘ Times” is Thunderer: Mr. 
Pearson, we imagine, will make it his business to 
supply the greased lightning. 


The ‘f Times” is national ina way, but Mr. Pearson's 
plans are his own, and we cannot enter into the spirit 
of those who are trying to publish his private affairs 
ere he has thought of announcing them himself. The 
public and the press have no more right to get hold of 
—or affect to get hold of—these affairs than they have 
to enter by window or back door a private citizen’s 
house and force his bureau. A little more reticence is 
wanted. We ought all to bear in mind that, after all, 
we are not living in, say, Chicago towards the end of 
mext century. 


The coup, as it is called, naturally turns people’s 
thoughts to the amazing—and not exactly silent— 
revolution that has taken place in London daily journal- 
ism of late years. First the ‘‘ Evening News” was 
bought. Within a year the purchase money—over 
twenty thousand pounds—came back to the buyers. 
That was never even hoped for by the buyers ; and one 
of the three men who have carried out this revolution 
said to one of the others at the time of this new de- 
parture—‘‘ Are you sure you are not killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs?” This was in August or 
September 1894. The newcomers into daily journal- 
ism had one paper. Now they have: ‘‘ Times”, 
‘*Standard”, ‘‘ Daily Mail”, ‘‘ Daily Express”, 
‘Evening Standard”, ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ”, 
** Globe”, ‘‘ Daily Mirror”, ‘‘ Evening News”. Their 
country papers and their weekly papers are too 
numerous to mention. We need only mention one— 
the ‘‘ Observer”. 


The daily circulation of their London papers alone 
must be three and a half million copies, and they must 
be read by at least twelve or fifteen million people. This 
has all been done by three men who never graduated in 
daily journalism.. On the other hand, they concentrated 
on the production of papers in every detail at an early 
age, and worked up from the bottom rung. These 
successes in journalism remind one, in a way, of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s success in politics. He did not enter 
the big field till he was master of the little. By the 
way, there was a very clever cartoon of the ‘‘ Times” 
and its clock-mender in the ‘‘ Daily Graphic ” on Friday, 
hitting off the whole thing. 


THE IMPERIAL IMPASSE. 


1” any demonstration were required of the dangers 

inherent in unscientific methods of government, the 
Asiatic difficulty in the Transvaal would supply it. 
We have been accustomed to speak of our happy-go- 
lucky methods of empire as if they were a subject 
for boasting rather than alarm. ‘‘ We have conquered 
half the world”, said Sir John Seeley, ‘‘in a fit of 
absence of mind”, and we have governed a large portion 
of our domain, or allowed it to govern itself, with the 
same lack of science. The comparative success of this 
absence of method we like to consider something to be 
proud of rather than to be thankful for. But now we 
are pulled up short by a startling demonstration of the 
dangers of this policy of drift. It may indeed well be 
doubted whether even Kaiser Franz Josef has ever had 
to face a problem of empire quite so baffling as that 
which confronts the Ministry in South Africa. 

We have not arrived at the existing impasse without 
ample warning of the dangers of the situation into 
which we might drift at any moment. The continually 
recurring agitation against the yellow races in America, 
the legislation against Japanese in Australia, were 
examples which we might have taken to heart. The 
incongruity of a condition of things in which our allies 
were treated as pariahs by British subjects while the 
British Government could do nothing to help them was 
indeed painfully clear, a tragi-comedy whose dénoue- 
ment is only delayed while it suits Japan. But weare 
now faced by a problem of much greater gravity and 
less capable even than the other of any satisfactory 
solution. The British Government finds itself in an 
humiliating position of inability to secure equality of 
treatment for one class of its own subjects within the 
confines of its own Empire. A condition of affairs so 
destructive of all conceptions of empire on the one side 
or humanitarianism on the other is unexampled in 
history. It can commend itself neither to the good 
imperialist nor to the convinced cosmopolitan, for it is 
equally destructive of the ideals of each. It is not a 
situation, as Lord Ampthill recognised at the Caxton 
Hall meeting, from which one party can derive any 
capital at the expense of the other, for both of them 
have allowed things to slide into their present position 
of danger. In fact if one deserves more condemnation 
than the other it is probably the present Opposition, 
for one of the principal grounds on which they went to 
war with President Kruger was the ill-treatment of our 
Indian subjects. Yet after the declaration of peace little 
or nothing was done to assure equal treatment for them ; 
indeed Lord Milner advanced the ‘‘ almost unanimous 
opinion of the colony” against any such attempt. 
The Unionists have no desire to embarrass the Ministry 
in a matter of extreme gravity forthe Empire ; and they 
are estopped from doing it, if they would. The existing 
Government should have endeavoured, however, long 
before this, to evolve a policy to meet the crisis which 
they must have known would be certain to confront 
them. 

This is not a dilemma which we can ‘‘ muddle 
through” in the old approved fashion. It opens up at 
once the whole question of what our Empire means 
and whether or no it is indeed an empire at all in the 
proper sense of the word. We are afraid the answer 
must be that it is not, or that as to parts it is and as 
to other parts it is not. An empire in the Roman 
sense it can hardly be, though we might and should 
approach nearer to the ideal than we do. It is clear 
that unless we do get nearer, our dreams of perma- 
nence can never come true. It is unkind indeed to 
mention Rome in this connexion. An interesting essay 
in Latin composition might be set on the reflections of a 
patriotic Roman upon the conditions prevailing in a 
State where Hottentots had a vote and Asiastics were 
not permitted to reside though subjects of the Crown, 
and where veterans who had served their Emperor 
through five campaigns and for thirty years were 
deported as not worthy to mix with men of the ruling 
race. The baffling complication of the situation is 
both increased and partially explained by the fact that 


‘two white races, both lately at war and still full of 


racial jealousy, are ready to combine against the- 
Crown should it compel them to treat fairly a group of 
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its Asiatic subjects who remained perfectly loyal to it 
throughout the struggle between the whites. 

There is in truth no end to the disconcerting ironies of 
the situation before us, but some benefit may conceivably 
ensue if we learn to treat certain questions which are 
bound to arise in the near future in the style of Casar 
rather than of Micawber. Something often does turn 
up at the last moment which saves the Government 
from taking an attitude on principle from which it 
cannot recede. On the other hand there are particular, 
if rare, occasions when a turn must be taken in one 
direction or the other and when a declaration of 
principle must be made. Such declarations can only be 
put forward with safety when they represent the matured 
opinions of responsible parties. When they have been 
announced once for all, the central Government can 
safely deal both with its own subjects and foreigners, 
knowing that its attitude will be supported by consti- 
tuted authority in all divisions of the Empire. 
clearly but one way to get such an expression of opinion 
in an authoritative fashion, and that is by summoning 
an Imperial Conference to consider this one question 
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| the end of 1911. 


by itself. The Conference would be strictly confined to © 


the purpose in hand, the delegates being nominated 
solely with that view. An honourable understanding 


would, of course, be come to between parties here that | 
to be submitted to Parliament next month the sole 


no use should be made of such a gathering for the pro- 
motion of fiscal policy or any other question on which 
views are now divided in this country, for everyone is 
agreed that even the subject of Colonial Preference is 
of less immediately vital importance than the right 
solution of this colour problem, the dangers of which 
are self-evident. 

It may well be that of actual indignation among the 
Indian population in India at the present moment 
there is very little, but the potential injury which may 
ultimately be done to our reputation for equal-handed 
justice and to the loyalty of our subjects is enormous. 
The political agitator is now a factor to be reckoned 
with in India and is unfortunately likely to remain so, 
and in this South African grievance he has splendid 
material to work on. Any of the Indians who may be 
deported to their own country will have their revenge 
in tales which will lose nothing by the telling, and must 
in the end impair the prestige of British government. 
If a clear understanding were once arrived at as to the 
limits within which Asiatic immigration might be per- 
mitted, then no native would leave his own country for 
forbidden zones. In fact establishment of some sort of 
zone system in the Empire seems to be the only way 
out of the existing tangle. And this solution could 
only be reached by a conference at which not only the 
mother-country and the self-governing colonies but 
also India and the Crown Colonies were adequately 
represented. 

But in the solution of the existing difficulty which has 
to be faced at once we have a right to ask that South 
Africa should take a reasonable attitude. It is probably 
quite true, as has been stated by a ‘‘ Times” correspon- 
dent, that only the trading class object to the continued 
residence of the Indians already there. If this be so, 
the Transvaal Government should be able to secure the 
assent of all reasonable white citizens, and especially 
of those who claim to be imperialists, to some ade- 
quate measure ds little offensive as possible to secure 
the prevention of further immigration and the identifica- 
tion of existing settlers of Asiatic race. It cannot be 
allowed that, while the Empire is debating the question 
and trying to find a fair settlement of it that may last, 
a colonial Government in one of its corners should be 
deporting British subjects, thrusting them over its 
borders as though they were noxious criminals. There 
must be a reasonable modus vivendi while the Empire 
is deliberating on a policy that shall obtain throughout 
the Empire and be clearly known and understood by all 
taces of the King’s subjects. 


NAVAL PROSPECTS. 


“THE German Navy Bill, President Roosevelt’s vault- 

ing ambition, and the time of the framing of esti- 
mates turn the thoughts of the public to the Navy. The 
Policy of the British Government up to the prorogation of 
Parliament was the one outlined by the Prime Minister in 


his Albert Hall speech, wherein England was represented 
as about to lead the world in a disarmament crusade. 
The Hague Conference and foreign naval programmes 
have shown clearly enough that the policy has failed, 
and there is nothing left but to go on as before and 
maintain our naval strength at the two-Power standard. 
Lord Cawdor has stated that for years past the 
Admiralty have so regulated their shipbuilding pro- 
grammes as to provide for a 10 per cent. margin of 
superiority over the two strongest naval Powers. Our 
invariable rule is to lay down ships late in the financial 
year, so that those laid down under the 1908-9 pro- 
gramme may be regarded as available in the first 
quarter of 1911, and those of the 1g0g-10 programme 
as available for war in the first quarter of 1912. Since, 


, then, the ships of the 1909-10 programme will not be 


available until early in 1912, it follows that the. pro- 
gramme which the Government are about to submit to 
Parliament for battleships and cruisers should safeguard 
our relative position in regard to any two Powers up to 
All sorts of ingenious calculations have 
appeared in the press as to the number of ‘‘ Dread- 
noughts ” and ‘‘ Invincibles” available in 1909 or 1910 
for Great Britain and Germany. They are doubtless 


| very interesting from the point of view of a war in 1909 


| programme. 


or 1910, but in regard to the shipbuilding programme 


point to be considered is the position at the end of 
1g1t. If a profit-and-loss account must be struck 
in regard to the start we have obtained through 
the delays in settling the designs of the German 
‘** Dreadnoughts ”’, the German Navy clearly profits at 
the end of 1911 through the delayed vessels embody- 
ing the very latest ideas. Within limits it is a 
popular fallacy to assume that delays in laying down 
affect the date of completion, for in the case of the 
German ships the money voted does not find its way 
back to the Treasury if it is not spent by the end of the 
financial year. This can be illustrated by the example 
of two battleships which were recently building 
together at Portsmouth. Owing to larger funds being 
provided, we were able to employ 2°1 times as many men 
on the ‘‘ Dreadnought” as on the ‘‘ Britannia”, and 
while no overtime could be worked on the lIatter, 
two-thirds of the men were constantly employed 
overtime on the ‘‘ Dreadnought”. The matter is 
simply one of finance, and the allocation of funds 
in the German Navy estimates indicates clearly enough 
that all the large armoured ships of the 1906, 1907, 
and 1908 programmes will be available by the end of 
1911. These amount to seven ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”’ and 
two ‘‘Invincibles’’. By that time we shall have seven 
‘* Dreadnoughts ” and three ‘‘ Invincibles”’ plus the 1908 
Under Mr. Stead’s formula of. safety, 
which is really the revival of the simple minimum em- 
ployed for so many years against France, we should 
have twice as many capital ships as Germany, which’ 
would give us fourteen ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” and four 
‘*Invincibles”, and demand a programme of eight capital 
ships in 1908. The difficulty of comparison, when the 
United States is brought into the calculation, lies in the 
uncertainty of commencing and completing vessels, for, ' 
though the President proposes, Congress disposes. 
The probability of a large programme in 1908 arises 
directly from the reductions in 1906 and 1907. In 
this respect the state of affairs closely resembles what 
occurred under Mr. Gladstone’s Government, when 
small programmes in 1892 and 1893 were followed by 
the Spencer programme in 1894 of no fewer than seven 
battleships and six cruisers. The present Government 
came into office a few days after the issue of a memo- 
randum by the Admiralty to both Houses of Parliament, 
stating that ‘* at the present time strategic requirements 
necessitate the output of four large armoured ships 
annually, .. . and while the Board anticipate at 
present that the output of four large armoured ships 
a year should suffice to meet our requirements, 
there would be no difficulty whatever in increasing this 
output to whatever extent may be necessary in conse- 
quence of any increase of naval power abroad”. On. 
page 36 of the memorandum it is stated that the votes, 
including vote 8 for shipbuilding, are ‘‘ reduced to the. 
narrow limits of bare requirements’”’, as ‘‘ the alterna- . 
tive of a supplementary estimate is by. far a lesser. 
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evil than the provision of funds that may or may 
not be required”. The Japanese alliance, the destruc- 
tion of the Russian Navy, the entente cordiale with 
France, were all events of the past at the time of 
the issue of the memorandum. One must infer 
that they were fully taken into account, and that 
the Admiralty had chiefly in view the then German 
programme of two armoured ships per annum. If so, 
except on the supposition of a bargain between the 
Admiralty and the Cabinet as to taking advantage of 
certain delays in settling the designs of the new ships 
abroad by postponing an enlarged programme to 1908, 
the position of the experts is inexplicable. In addition 
to the loss of the battleship ‘‘Montagu” in the 
year following the issue of the memorandum, 
one ‘**Dreadnought” was dropped in 1906 and 
another in 1907. The official return of the fleets 
of the Powers shows that even in May 1906 the 
Admiralty under-estimated the heavy-gun armament of 
the new German battleships by about fifty per cent., and 
while the German programmes for 1906 and 1907 have 
each been increased by one armoured ship, we are now 
faced with a German programme of four large armoured 
ships per annum where the Admiralty only contem- 
plated two of smaller dimensions. Our position in 
cruisers and destroyers is even more difficult to under- 
stand than in regard to large armoured ships, but the 
Admiralty have already promised to commence building 
cruisers again in 1908 and to devote more attention to 
destroyers. 

We have put forward the only conceivable explanation 
that the sailors regarded the reduction of estimates as in 
the nature of deferred expenditure, and, ifin that case the 
statesmen persist in treating it as permanent retrench- 
ment, we must already be in the throes of a political crisis. 
It is not a little significant of the trend of affairs that 


even after the announcement of the new German pro- | - rey : 
gramme a memorial should have been presented to the | not want it. He sees that it is no compensation to those: 
Prime Minister on behalf of one hundred and thirty-six | Who wish to have that taught which they do believe, not 
_ to have that taught which they do not believe ; he sees 


Liberal M.P.s in favour of further retrenchment on the 
Navy. Since 1904-5 our aggregate naval expenditure 
per annum has been reduced from £ 41,696,313 to 
£,33,888,137, while the German has increased from 

10,567,342 to £ 16,579,095 for 1908. The contemplated 
German expenditure for 1911 is 422,511,000. In other 
words from four to one we have already changed to two to 
one, but were our expensive voluntary-service personnel 
taken out of the calculation, as well as pensions, which 
are not included in the German estimates, the contrast 
would be even more remarkable. Last year Ger- 
many voted for shipbuilding, repairs and armaments 
47,287,025 as compared with £11,102,400 for Great 
Britain. This German figure has been increased by 
about 42,100,000 for the new year, so that unless our 
own estimates are largely increased we shall have the 
extraordinary spectacle of a Power organising her 
resources so as to base her entire fleet on the North Sea 
and spending nearly as much on her ships as England 
with her world-wide responsibilities. As for the 
American programme, it has yet to receive the sanction 
of Congress, but it will have to be cut down very 
considerably if the expenditure on matériel is to be 
as low as that of England for 1907-8. 

One other difficulty that will face the naval adminis- 
tration by igog is worth mention. In that year 
there will be completed two Brazilian battleships 
carrying armaments far superior to that of the 
‘* Dreadnought”, but, as was the case with the 
** Swiftsure”” and ‘‘ Triumph”, quite unsuited in 
stores and equipment to our own navy. The ques- 
tion arises whether these ships are to be hawked 
about for sale, as was the case with the ‘‘ Swiftsure” 
and ** Triumph”. If our programme in 1908 is ade- 
quate, we may be able safely to ignore the passing of 
these powerful ships into the hands of a possible 
enemy. On the other hand, if the Government pro- 
gramme gives the country a sense of insecurity, 
there may be an agitation for their purchase, how- 
ever unsuitable their special characteristics make them 
in a fleet where standardisation of stores and armament 
is an important element in efficiency. 


THE APPEAL TO THE PARENT. 


Sa and Ireland are always with us. 

Ireland the British public has grown accustomed’ 
to as a sort of political necessity. If there were no- 
Irish question, we should hardly know where we were = 
and a good deal of their savour would go out of politics. 
Provided outrages are kept firmly in check, Ireland 
wrings no one’s withers. Education we do not take as 
kindly, perhaps because we take it more seriously. 
We hate education, most of us, and deeply resent its 
being constantly pushed before us. There is really 
delightful irony in occupying so much of the public 
time of a people who, as a people, never think of educa- 
tion if they can possibly help it. And the public knows- 
that only religious questions keep the unfortunate 
subject to the front; hence an impatient and rapidly 
hardening determination to settle the religious question 
one way or another once for all. With the common. 
man settlement is the main thing; therefore any plan 
that promises the readiest and most abiding settlement 
is likely to appeal to him successfully. But the average 
Briton is not without a sense of justice and a tincture 
of religion. Here are the circumstances in which the 
religious education controversy is posed. 

The undenominational plan was very nicely calculated 
to meet the views of the average man. It hada sound of 
breadth, prejudicing the other side by a verbal antithesis 
to sect ; it seemed to treat all alike, and it had exactly 
that suspicion or flavour of religion which the natural 
Briton desires. For a time it prevailed with the public ; 
it is only the injustice which its working has revealed. 
that has changed the average man’s attitude and made 
him sceptical. He sees now that undenominationalism: 
really means forcing an artificial religion, an eclectic’ 
creed ‘‘ eclected” by politicians, on thousands who do: 


that there is no equality of treatment when you make 
those who do not find undenominational teaching satis- 
factory pay and pay as much for it as those who do find 
it satisfactory. His sense of justice has been touched.. 
And he has begun to doubt whether no religious teach- 
ing at all in State-aided or State-supported schools- 
would not be best. There is at any rate no unequal: 
treatment there ; but his religious sentiment dislikes. 
the idea. It may be just, but it is not very sensible 
to treat people equally by giving all alike what they 
do not want; rather, depriving all alike of what they 
do want. A more excellent way is wanted yet. 

That there is a more excellent way we have always: 
insisted ; we have never doubted that the just and only 
satisfactory settlement of the religious question was to- 
let everyone have the teaching he wanted; in other 
words the equality must consist not in everyone being 
preserved from what he does not want, but in his getting 
what he does want. In every school where there are a 
reasonable number of children of any religious body, 
religious teaching according to the doctrines of that body 
must, if asked for, be allowed, and, we should wish, 
provided. This was the provision of Sir John Gorst’s 
great Bill of 1896. Had it been carried out, we should 
hear little of the religious difficulty now. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Balfour did not attempt to carry this out in 
1902, mainly because he did not believe that public 
opinion within the Church of England would be behind 
him if he did. Later came Mr. Birrell’s preposterous 
Bill—a mongrel between universal undenominationalism: 
and extreme denominationalism—an unjust scheme 
made unworkable by innumerable checks and exceptions. 
—an abortion. And now we have hanging over our 
heads Mr. McKenna’s ‘‘ sword”. 

The right, and we doubt not absolutely effective, 
parry is reversion to Sir John Gorst’s principle. To: 
the Bishop of Manchester is due the credit of giving 
the principle a form which all can touch, as it were, see, 
handle, for themselves. He calls it the right of parents 
to determine the character of the religious teaching of 
their children in the schools of the country, and to have 
such teaching given in school hours by teachers who« 
are qualified and believe in what theyteach. To assert 
this right the Parents’ League has been founded. Here- 
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we have a defined position and an organisation ; nothing | 


more is wanted to win on this great issue. 

Everyone can understand the appeal to parents. 
Almost everyone acknowledges the parent’s right to 
determine his child’s religious teaching : certainly no 
one on any ordinary political platform would dare to 
deny it. It asks nothing for any particular religious 
society, nothing for the Church that it does not 
ask for nonconformist and Roman Catholic. Any- 
one who opposes this claim will be at once recog- 
nised as opposing it with some ulterior object. Either 
‘he is afraid it will work out unfavourably to his 
own denomination or his own party, or, being anti- 
Christian, he thinks it will make for Christianity. It 
will not be met directly, but by flank attack. It will be 
said that the parent is a stalking-horse ; that we care 
nothing for the parent really. It is easy for critics to 
test our sincerity. If we put the power in the hands of 
parents, parents not we, whatever may be our real 
object, will determine the matter. It is easy to make 
sure that the choice is put in the parents’ hands. [If it 
is, what is the use of discussing the object in doing it? 
Another objection, different and more honest, is that 
parents care too little about their children’s religion 
to be entrusted to make the choice. It is idle to 
question that a very large proportion of parents are 
indifferent ; they care little enough what school their 
children go to, choosing almost entirely by convenience ; 
nearness to home often settles it, or their children’s 
wish to be with other children they know. Grant 
parental indifference, in the long run no other appeal is 
possible. The State will not compel attendance for 


religious teaching ; therefore the parent has already the ' 


power to let his child attend or withdraw from religious 
instruction; he also has the power to say what school 
‘the child shall go to, whether Council or Church school, 
where there is a choice of schools. But what he has 
not got is the power, when only undenominational or 
secular municipal schools are available, to require his 
child to be allowed to be taught in his parents’ faith. 
That is the -gap the Parents’ League means to fill up. 
And it is impossible, at any rate in practice, to set up 
any authority in the parent’s place or over his head 
which shall settle these matters about his children 
‘instead of him. 
There are still a good many Churchmen who do not 
quite like to face the new situation which the position 
taken up by the Parents’ League involves. It means 
giving up the whole idea of schools controlled by and 
attached to the Church in return for the power and the 
opportunity to teach religion to all the children of Church 
parents in every elementary school without exception. 
All elementary schools will become State schools. The 
sacrifice is real, but not so great as it appears. Seeing 
that so-called Church schools are for all secular purposes 
under the absolute control of the Board of Education and 
the local authority ; that one-third of the managers of 
-every Church school are appointed bya popularly elected 
‘body, and may be of any or no religion ; that the parish 
clergy may be forbidden entry to the school; do we 
lose very much by giving up the foundation managers ? 
ds it not a bagatelle compared with the enormous gain 
of having religious access to Church children in all 
‘schools alike? At present the Church partly runs a cer- 
‘tain proportion of elementary schools ; but has no touch 
with the religious teaching of the multitudes of her 
children in provided schools, Board schools as people 
still call them. The famous letter of the Bishop of 
Manchester and Mr. F. E. Smith wisely pointed out 
‘that trust deeds must not stand in the way of 
this great settlement. No doubt it might be hard 
on managers who had with great efforts collected 
money to refit a Church school, in which the majority 
of scholars were nonconformists, to see theirs be- 
come a nonconformist school. But was it really a 
Church school at all? If the parents are indifferent, 
and if the teachers are largely not Churchmen or 
-Churchwomen, we do not see that these are Church 
schools in any true sense. And if there is any latent 
idea that we are, as it were, getting ahead of the dis- 


“senters:‘in these schools, stealing a march on them, we 


object. Let us come into the court of public opinion 
with absolutely clean hands. Let the parent have 
‘the choice as to the religious teaching ; then, if non- 


conformists prefer that their children should be taught 
by Church teachers, well and good. As thingsare, the 
maintenance of the Church’s present attenuated position 
in such schools as these seems a small thing indeed to 
stand in the way of settlement on the lines of the 
Parents’ League. That settlement merely applies to 
education the old doctrine that the State should leave 
every man free to worship God in his own way. And 
Liberals oppose this ! 


CROWN PARLIAMENT AND CONGO. 


he recent death of the Belgian Prime Minister, 
M. de Trooz, may have a direct bearing on the 
Congo annexation question, which is of a good deal 
more than merely domestic interest. M. de Trooz, a 
politician known as much for his moderation as for his 
ability, had the premiership forced upon him because 
it seemed, when it became vacant last May, that there 
was no one else in the Catholic party who could keep 
it together. M. de Trooz must have considered him- 
self indispensable at the moment, for not only did he 
accept a thankless duty in taking the premiership at a 
time when grave questions were before the country 
and when, as he knew too well, his party had no real 
majority in the Chamber, but he did it with the know- 
ledge that he was sacrificing to duty the chance of 
restoring his health. 

The defeat of the Cabinet of Count de Smet de 
Nayer, on the ruin of which the present Cabinet arose, 
was a condemnation of the open guidance of the Govern- 
ment by the King. It was brought about by the wing 
of the Catholic party in the Chamber which is led by 
M. Beernaert, an ex-Prime Minister of Belgium, perhaps 
the ablest statesman in the Belgian Chamber, but 
what we should call a Little-Englander. M. Beernaert 
and those who vote with him have been opposed to 
King Leopold’s Congo policy ever since the collection 
of rubber was imposed on the natives there as a labour 
tax; but it is not on his colonial policy alone that 
M. Beernaert is opposed to King Leopold. There is 
no man on earth who more admires Mr. Haldane’s 
theory cf the Royal Initiative, or who, having the 
power, acts on it more often than the King of the 
Belgians ; there is no man on earth who detests that 
theory more than M. Beernaert, or who works harder 
to prevent its exercise. Years ago, when King Leopold, 
desiring to bequeath to the Belgian people the great 
forest properties in Belgium which he inherited from his 
father, King Leopold I., sought the consent of Parlia- 
ment to do it, M. Beernaert bitterly opposed the passing 
of the Act which legalised the royal gift. He and his 
supporters have continually opposed the carrying out 
of reforms in the manner of military enlistment which 
the King is known to advocate. They have also, with 
less success, opposed every scheme of King Leopold 
which has been brought before Parliament for the 
strengthening of the national defences or for national 
expansion. 

In Belgium the Congo settlement comes in to make 
the Crown question of pressing actuality. The posi- 
tion is this: shall the Crown be permitted to make 
itself so rich, outside of Belgium, that it may be in a 
position to disregard, possibly to ignore, the power of 
Parliament ; or, in other words, shall King Leopold be 
permitted to concede to himself and every heir of his 
who reigns in Belgium the great estates in the Congo 
which he has named the Foundation of the Crowa ? 

It is, no doubt, a question for the Belgians and their 
King to settle between themselves. But the annexa- 
tion by Belgium of the Congo, which is much more than 
merely a domestic matter, seems to depend on its being 
speedily and amicably settled. Belgium has annouaced 
her willingness to annex the State. King Leopold 
expresses his willingness to hand over the State to 
Belgium, provided the proprietary rights of ‘third 
parties” be respected. Strictly, no one can deny that 
the King is acting rightly in stipulating that the existing 
rights of third parties shall be secured. Indeed, he 


would be wanting in his obvious duty if he did not: but 
had the King any right to make himself one of those 
third parties” ? 


King Leopold has not, and he never 


He spent great sums out 


had, any Congo Civil List. 
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of his private means on the development of the State in 
its early and difficult days, and these have never been 
repaid to him. He has declared over and over again, 
and continues to declare, that he never got one penny 
out of the Congo. Men laugh at this declaration of 
his, but probably it will be found to be true—as King 
Leopold means it. The King has, certainly, caused 
immense sums to be laid out in building houses, in em- 
bellishing palaces, and in erecting monuments out of the 
Congo money, but this, he contends, is for Belgium and 
its future African colony. He also holds that it was 
he alone, with no aid worth remembering from others, 
who made the Free State of the Congo. Therefore he 
stands astonished at his own moderation at giving 
freely so much to Belgium, and at retaining such a 
small part, comparatively speaking, for the wearer of 
the common crown of the realms he made and the land 
he rules. Some seem to think that the question of the 
government of the Congo is mixed up in the Foundation 
of the Crown. It is not. If Belgium annexes the 
Congo, it must be governed by Belgian-made laws, 
within the royal property as well as without it, and no 
one who counts thinks of denying that these laws must 
be in harmony with the provisions laid down at the 
Congress of Berlin, and that the engagements entered 
into by the signatories and adherents to the Act of 
Berlin with regard to the conventional area of the 
Congo must be observed. No question arises, there- 
fore, as to the treatment of natives, the rights of mis- 
sionaries, or the rights of trade. The only question 
which the historic parties of Belgium are now arguing 
amongst themselves is how much the King will be 
allowed to take for the Crown out of the Congo—how 
strong the Crown shall be allowed to become. It must 
be remembered that such a thing as an endowment of 
the Crown is entirely new in Belgian eyes. In Belgium, 
where the law, as in France, prevents the entailing of 
estates, the property of King Leopold should go to the 
heirs of his body, that is his daughter, and not to the 
' successor to his throne. 

It seems strange that the fate of such vast territories 
as those of the Congo State and of its millions of 
‘inhabitants should turn on the estimate made by legal 
parliamentarians of the personal rights of a sovereign. 
But it does, and the issue is doubtful. There are 
members in the Catholic party who will vote, on prin- 
ciple, against anything tending to enlarge the royal 
authority ; there are members of the Liberal party who, 
equally on principle, advocate the extension of that 
authority. These Liberal members belong, naturally 
enough, to cities which have benefited from the 
grandiose policy of King Leopold. Hitherto they have 
been upheld in voting for the King’s schemes by their 
constituents. It is doubtful if their constituents will 
continue to uphold them at the present moment. It is 
also: doubtful whether they themselves will dare to 
stand out against their party—the upset of the Govern- 
ment seems so clearly foreshadowed, and its upset, 
after being in power for more than a quarter of a 
century, would mean so much. 

It is at a time like this, when conciliation alone can 
save them from destruction, that the followers of the 
Government cry out for a leader who shall be, above 
all things, moderate, one free from violent enmities. 
Such a one they had in the Premier just dead. Such a 
one they may find in M. Schollaert, the President of the 
Chamber, who consents to leave his dignified position 
‘for the premiership. He may save his party, but it will 
_be a thankless and uncertain part for himself. 


MR. PLOWDEN’S SHOW. 


| he is very annoying for some people that the Druce 

case has come to an end. We do not mean for 
Mr. G. H. Druce or Mr. Atherley-Jones or the directors 
and manager of the Druce Company Limited, but for 
the spectators who passed so many pleasant exciting 
days helping Mr. Plowden to make the case a success 
as a theatrical entertainment. Two days a week must 
have become a blank in the lives of many smart women 
who found in the matinées at Clerkenwell and Mary- 
lebone a novel and fashionable amusement. When 
Dan Leno spent an evening in the House of 


Commons he remarked that what it wanted was.a 
piano. Its absence was hardly noticed in the Druce 
case; there were so many other diversions to take 
its place; Mr. Plowden’s jokes for instance. We 
should think there is not another magistrate in the 
Metropolitan Courts who could or would have adorned 
his bench with so many smart people and so deftly 
transformed for them the serious business of a 
magistrate’s duties into an agreeable diversion of low 
comedy. Mr. Plowden has been struggling with 
adverse circumstances for many years. The ordinary 
audience in a police court is usually a depressing crowd; 
and if it had not been for the newspapers that gave a 
wider currency to his witticisms, even Mr. Plowden, we 
imagine, would have found joking too difficult. He 
has only one rival, Mr. Justice Darling, and that 
learned judge has been more fortunate in being born 
to the scarlet of the High Court instead of to the 
drab of a police court. But Mr. Plowden’s apotheosis 
came with the Druce case, and he is greatly to be 
pitied now it is over and he must go back to the 
natural obscurity of his police court. 

Sympathy, however, with Mr. Plowden and his retinue 
of lady friends does not allow us to condone the use 
they have been putting the Clerkenwell and Marylebone 
police courts to during so many weeks. Fashionable 
ladies must be amused, of course ; and they have the 
art of turning everything, sacred and secular, to their 
amusement ; but judges and magistrates ought not to 
aid and abet them. Women are an inspiration in poetry 
and art, but somehow or other their presence in a court 
of justice is not an inspiration of a high order. They 
make good witnesses, but as an audience they have the 
trick of reducing everything more or less to the level of 
an amusing spectacle ; and a good judge or magistrate 
would prefer as far as possible to remove himself from 
their sphere of influence. He, like other men in a 
crowd of eager, chattering, well-dressed women, will 
pose, and this is not only offensive when serious busi- 
ness is on hand, but the business itself is in danger of 
suffering. If judges and magistrates showed any signs 
of imitating the example of Mr. Plowden, there might 
have to be a rule similar to that of the shipping 
companies, and no woman be allowed to sit on 
the bench, just as a captain’s wife is not allowed to 
accompany her husband on a voyage without special 
permission. There was tooa particular reason why Mr. 
Plowden ought to have repressed his natural inclination 
to be surrounded on such a rare occasion with his 
social celebrities. Women worship official position ; 
and one can quite understand the exquisite pleasure 
it must have given Mr. Plowden to receive their 
homage in the character of the suave, benign and 
good-humouredly joking Jupiter of the police court. 
Did not Jove on Olympus amongst the goddesses unbend 
and chaff them even while he was fingering the thunder- 
bolts? But as the Druce case was a terrestrial one, 
Mr. Plowden should have remembered that his ostenta- 
tious association with smart folk might lead him into 
difficulties. If ‘‘ that silent but eloquent voice from the 
open tomb”, as he said with so much originality and 
eloquence, had not been so decisive, he would not have 
been able to dismiss the case without exciting a good 
deal of plebeian suspicion. He would have exposed him- 
self to it gratuitously, and would not have been entitled 
to complain ; but more than that it would have ex- 
posed the administration of justice itself to suspicion. 
With all the case involved Mr. Plowden ought in 
common prudence to have taken every precaution 
against appearing to have aristocratic acquaintances 
and friends. It was a great mistake to invite them to 
his bench ; a curious weakness in a magistrate who is 
well known to have had an ancestor who lived in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. And there were other distinguished 
Plowdens, as we know from Mr. Plowden’s own book, 
in which he explains everything: so that we wonder 
he should have displayed his friends so ostentatiously ;, 
as any parvenu might have been tempted to do. ot 
every judge has these advantages, nor every magis- 
trate. Usually they occupy their positions for other 
reasons ; but if they had them and used them as im- 
prudently as Mr. Plowden, an aristocratic bench would 
not be desirable. Possibly he may have been the 
victim of his friends; for Society women, when 
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they have an object in view, will bully or cajole and 
exploit their status, and experiment on other people’s 
snobbishness with an effrontery their humbler sisters 
cannot acquire nor imitate. In either case he has set 
a bad example at a time when the appearance of 
women in public is not tending to decorum. Very 
rarely a few years ago a lady might take a seat 
near a judge or magistrate ; but it was done quietly 
and without flaunting. Now apparently crowds of 
women with leisure are keeping an eye on the courts 
for anything that is sensational, as the Wood and 
the Druce cases. They have discovered a new means 
of excitement and new opportunities for display. If 
ladies were really interested in the ordinary work of 
a magistrate’s court, it would be a sign of serious- 
ness. No more serious and important work is done 
by any class of the judiciary than by the police 
magistrates. But as levity and frivolity and a crave for 
sensationalism are the only motives for their appearance 
in the Courts, even when they are suffragettes, the less 
women are encouraged by judges and magistrates, the 
better it will be for public decency and the dignity of 
the Courts. 

Our preliminary investigations of crimes in England 
are ridiculously redundant. If the Wood and the Druce 
cases had been in Scotland, there would have been much 
less opportunity for the unwholesome or frivolous dis- 
play of interest we have had here. There would 
have been one public trial for the judicial considera- 
tion of the evidence presented by the Procurator- 
Fiscal and that of the defence. In the Wood trial 
a coroner's jury and a magistrate held long investiga- 
tions in public: in the Druce case Mr. Plowden 
had before him a bar which would not have been 
stronger in the final proceedings if Mr. Herbert Druce 
had been committed. Everything was gone into as 
meticulously as if Mr. Plowden’s decision would be con- 
clusive. A man is put on histrial with the prejudice of 
two or three adverse expressions of opinion against him. 
Evidence is made public in the newspapers and read by 
possible jurors, which may influence them, though 
subsequently the judge may rule that it is not admissible. 
The system seems designed to encourage newspapers 
to stimulate sensationalism ; and it undoubtedly fosters 
perjury, because witnesses hear all the other witnesses, 
and a competition is set up between them. It would 
not be difficult to point to probable instances of this in 
the Wood and the Druce cases. But it is our system, 
and we suppose it would be in vain to suggest that it 
should be altered. Only we must recognise that it is 
cumbrous, often unfair, and needlessly expensive to 
accused persons ; and it wastes an immense amount of 
time which magistrates might more usefully employ on 
the cases in which they are really judges than on those 
in which they are not. If they are going to encourage 
ladies on their benches, they will go from bad to worse. 
Let them hang up in their courts the Meredithian 
aphorism, ‘‘ Woman, that awful baggage in the rear of 
the army of humanity ”, and be warned, not encouraged, 
by the example of their too complaisant colleague of 
Clerkenwell and Marylebone. 


THE CITY. 


“THE Bank rate remained at 6 on Thursday, and that 
fact together with the issue of the new Indian 
3% per cent. loan induced a certain amount of selling in 
those stocks which have been bought speculatively, 
such as Argentine and Home Rails. The Stock 
Market cannot yet be said to be strong, when it shows 
nervousness over such trifling events, especially when 
they are really bull points. Had the Bank rate been 
lowered, there would always have been the off-chance 
of its being raised again, and sensible men are glad 
that it was not reduced, although bankers really do 
not know what to do with their deposits, which are 
unusually large. The new Indian loan of £ 5,000,000 
was issued at 99, and as the existing Indian Three and 
a Half per Cents. stood at 1014 to 1024 the new stock 
was quoted very quickly } premium. Then the existing 
Three. and a Halfs were put down to 99} to 100, and 
the premium on the new stock fell to}. For a 2-point 


rise the new loan is a safe purchase. The traffic returns 
for the leading British railway companies show good 
increases, particularly North-Easterns and Caledonian 
Deferred, and the selling was simply due to profit- 
taking. Thesameremark applies to Buenos Ayres and 
Pacifics and Rosarios. The Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
return showed an increase of over £9,000 for the week ; 
but the really big increases of traffic on this line and 
the Rosario have not yet begun. The wheat harvest 
is not only exceptionally large, but it is threshing out 
bigger than was anticipated, and it has not yet reached 
the railways. 

There has, of course, been a reaction in the new 
shares of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific, which have 
fallen to 1} premium, having been at 13 premium. At 
the present price these shares should be bought, as it 
works out at 112}, while the Ordinary Stock is 117. 
American rails are still kept up by the magnates, 
although the passing of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway into a receiver’s hands, long ago foreseen by 
the well-informed, was rather a shock. Canadian 
Pacifics still remain at the absurd price of 160, though 
Canada, like the United States, is in for a period of 
commercial depression. Canadian Pacifics pay no more 
than London and North-Westerns or North-Easterns, 
yet they are ro points higher than Brums, and 17 points 
higher than Berwicks. They are 43 points higher 
than Buenos Ayres and Pacifics, which pay the same 
dividend ; they are 53 points higher than Rosarios, 
which certainly will earn 7 per cent. on their Ordinary 
Stock this year. Why this discrepancy? The only 
obtainable answer seems to be Mr. Jeaffreson Levi ; 
but one man does not make a market, any more than 
one swallow makes a summer. 

Nobody seems exactly to know what has happened 
or what will happen to the shares of the Pekin Syndi- 
cate. The Ordinary shares fell after the meeting at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, and we gather that Mr. Carl 
Meyer’s observations were not acceptable in some 
quarters. According to a report which appeared in the 
‘* Financial News,” Mr. Carl Meyer said that. ‘‘ he 
didn’t care about the Deferred shareholders.” What 
Mr. Meyer probably said was that the interests of the 
Deferred shareholders ought not to weigh against the far 
greater interests of the holders of Ordinary and Shansi 
shares. If this is what the chairman said he was per- 
fectly right, as the Ordinary and Shansi shares repre- 
sent sovereigns put into the undertaking, while the 
Deferred shares are merely promoters’ profits. More- 
over, as these Deferred shares of 1s. each have been 
sold at £250, and now stand, we believe, at £75, it is 
not easy to pump up much pity for their possessors. 
But Mr. ‘‘C. M.” does not seem to be making himself 
popular over this Pekin Syndicate job; what he says 
may be just, but his manner of saying it is apparently 
not always courteous. We sincerely hope that those 
unfortunate pecple who bought their shares at £25 
may see some of their money back. By the way, if 
Mr. Carl Meyer is so unpopular with the shareholders, 
why do they not get another chairman? 

In another month or six weeks the world will know 
what the Government propose to do with the licensing 
question. Our opinion has always been that the 
agitation on the subject, while quite natural, is ex- 
aggerated, and that Mr. Asquith’s proposals will not 
be so confiscatory as Mr. Stanley Boulter and his 
committee imagine. We repeat our.conviction that a 
judicious selection of brewery debentures at depressed 
prices will yield a rich harvest to the investor. Whether 
this is the moment to buy, or whether it would be 
better to wait until the Licensing Bill is tabled, it 
is difficult to say. It is probable that: Mr. Asquith will 
increase the taxation of the trade, as: he must have 
money for his experiment in old-age pensions; but it 
looks as if this had been discounted in present prices. 
There is one golden rule in these matters—namely, 
that the time to buy is when everybody wants to sell. 
There has been some dealing in the Speyer ‘‘ profit- 
sharing” notes.round about 37. The sharing is plain 
enough, but where is the profit in these bits of paper ? 
They may be worth 20, but we doubt it. 
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THE SELECTION OF A LIFE POLICY. 


Ls KELVIN gave a lecture on isoperimetrical 
problems at the Royal Institution about fifteen 
vears ago; it was a delightful mixture of humour 
and mathematics, which, it is to be feared, left many of 
the audience in a state of mystification. Lord Kelvin 
explained that the first isoperimetrical problem known 
in history was practically solved by Dido Bc. 800. 
She landed in a bay on the north coast of Africa and 
obtained a grant from the local chief of as much 
land as she could enclose with an ox-hide: the 
princess cut the ox-hide into an exceedingly long strip, 
and succeeded in enclosing between it and the sea a very 
valuable territory, on which she built the city of 
Carthage. The second recorded problem of the kind 
was solved by Horatius, whose grateful countrymen 
‘* gave him of the cornland that was of common right 
as much as two strong oxen could plough from mern 
ull night”. Lord Kelvin suggested that Horatius 
figured out how big a circle he could plough round, 
and only deviated from the circle in order to avoid 
ground where the ploughing would be slow, or to 
enclose some specially valuable land. 

Good specimens of isoperimetrical problems are 
those which are continually being solved by engineers 
when planning new railway lines. They have to con- 
sider the cost of acquiring land, the cost of construc- 
tion according to the route they take, and the probable 
financial results in regard to the length of time on a 
given journey, the population served by the line, and 
other kindred questions. 

Ever since we heard Lord Kelvin’s lecture we have 
regarded the selection of a life policy as an isoperi- 
metrical problem. A man has a given amount of 
money to spend, say #100 a year, and his problem is 
to decide the biggest benefits he can get for his money. 
He may solve it in one way, so as to get the biggest 
sum in the event of dying quite soon: he may solve 
it im another way, so as to get the largest amount 
in case he lives for an exceptionally long time; and 
he may solve it in a third way, so as to obtain the 
best advantage in the event of wishing to surrender 
his policy, or to have the money paid to himself on 
reaching a certain age. The choice of a life policy is 
really not the simple matter that some people suppose, 
and most unquestionably it is not a thing to be settled 
by giving a life-assurance proposal to the first agent 
who comes and asks for it. The differences between 
the best policies and the worst are enormous, and the 
selection of a good policy is an interesting isoperi- 
metrical problem, which may be difficult of solution to 
thei nexperienced, but is relatively simple to the expert 
wher he knows the special circumstances which the 
intending policyholder has to meet. 

As a matter of mere terminology isoperimetrical 
simply means boundary. A policyholder’s boundary 
or limit is the annual premium which he can afford 
to pay, and for him the best solution of the problem 
is the one which gives him the biggest possible 
benefit for a certain annual outlay. The most con- 
venient measure to use for life-assurance purposes is 
that introduced by Mr. Monilaws in his ‘‘ Surplus 
Funds of Life Offices’’ many years ago. He tabulates 
for each company, and for various ages at entry, the 
sum assured which can be obtained for an annual 
premium of #10 a year, and shows the additions to 
this gum by bonuses. In this way the inequalities 
arising from some companies charging high premiums 
and giving large bonuses, while others charge small 
premiums and give small bonuses, are eliminated: the 
result supplies a very effective foot-rule with which 
to measure the merits of life cffices. Even this infor- 
mation, valuable as it is, is not enough by itself 
to solve the problem of choosing a life policy so 
as to obtain the maximum benefit for a given 
cost. As we have continually insisted, the con- 
ditions of policies, especially in regard to the terms 
upon which they can be surrendered, ought to be 
taken into account. The high Bank rate that has 
recently prevailed has brought home to many people 
the advantages of a life policy as a means of obtaining 
an immediate loan. It makes a good deal of difference 
to people whether they can obtain £1,000 at 4 per 
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cent. or only £600 at 5 per cent. interest ; and yet it 
would be easy to point to two policies effected on the 
same life at the same cost which would show an eves 
greater difference than this in the amounts that could 
be borrowed. Another point of much importance is 
whether or not a paid-up policy, secured on ceasing the 
payment of premiums and surrendering the original 
policy, does or does not continue to share in the profits. 


| The nature of the conditions in this respect might 


result in a man obtaining £1,600 from a well-selected 
policy, and only £1,000 from a badly selected one, 
although both policies cost him exactly the same 
amount. Truly the choice of a life policy is an isoperi- 
metrical problem, deserving careful solution. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


M R. COMYNS CARR has made a good play out of 

a bad novel, for ‘‘The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” is assuredly one of the poorest things Dickens 
ever wrote. The funny people, Durdles, Sapsea, and 
Deputy, are not amusing ; they show signs of a failing 
power of humour in the great writer. Curiously 
enough, the most pathetic note in the novel, namely, 
the love of Jasper for his nephew, is almost absent from 
the melodrama, and is only suggested instead of being” 
emphasised by Messrs. Carr and Tree. Jasper is a 
young uncle, only eight years older than Edwin ; and 
the affectionate camaraderie between the two was of 
course intended by Dickens to heighten the horror of 
the situation. But Mr. Comyns Carr has either missed 
this, or for some reason ignored it, as he gives Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree little or no chance of being “ pally” 
with Ned. Perhaps the visible difference of age 
between Mr. Tree and Mr. Basil Gill caused the 
abandonment of the effect: whatever the reason, it 
seems to me a missed pathos. In every respect Mr. 
Comyns Carr has improved upon Dickens, though he 
has only been enabled to do so by taking great 
liberties with the master’s text. The idea of 
Jasper’s dreaming while under the influence of 
opium that he has murdered Edwin Drood is Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s solution of the mystery. Very in- 
genious, too, and original is the use which Mr. Carr 
makes of the ring. In the novel, Grewgious, the 
guardian, gives the ring, which belonged to Rosa’s 
mother, to Edwin on condition that it is to be returned 
if the marriage does not take place. In the play, 
Edwin breaks off the engagement with Rosa, escapes. 
abroad on learning Jasper’s secret from his opium- 
ravings, and returns the ring to Grewgious in a letter. 
Grewgious shows the ring to Jasper, who immediately 
concludes that it has escaped corrosion by the quick- 
lime in which he imagines he has buried the body of 
his murdered nephew. This leads to Jasper’s confession 
of guilt, and makes perhaps the best scene in the play. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood ” is pure melodrama, as the words, good 
though they be, matter nothing at all ; it is the action 
of the various persons that the audience follow. The 
third act, in which Jasper tells his passion to Rosa and 
accuses himself of the murder, is very well written, 
though it probably would have been as effective had it 
been penned by a less accomplished man of letters. As 
melodrama ‘‘ Edwin Drood” is to my mind very good, 
containing the necessary elements of excitement, 
ingenuity, and spectacular situations. 

The opium-den and the cathedral scenes are indeed 
beautifully mounted. The part of Jasper was obviously 
written for Mr. Beerbohm Tree ; at least, it exactly 
suits his capacity, which is for action, not words. 
Mr. Tree's wezkness is his memory, which apparently 
disables him from learning a difficult word-part. His 
strength lies in his superb gestures and play of features. 
Sir Henry Irving had much the same foibles and vir- 
tues, for his articulation and memory were defective, 
while his movements and facial expression were magni- 
ficent. Irving was, and Mr. Tree is, an actor of melo- 
drama rather than of comedy. In manners and 
appearance Mr. Tree’s Jasper is certainly very unlike 
one’s notion of a precentor in a rural cathedral: but 
Dickens’ characters are always bizarre, so Mr.. Tree 
must not be blamed for that. The climax of the play 
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is the dream in Act 2, in which Mr. Tree acts the 
imaginary murder, awakes and tears open the bureau 
to find Edwin’s watch and pin, which he had placed 
there a few hours before, and, overcome by the proof of 
‘his own guilt, sinks upon the floor. It is a very fine 
piece of acting, though it is surpassed in the next act 
by the dialogue between Grewgious and Jasper over 
the ring. The death-scene in the prison infirmary is a 
tame and disappointing ‘‘ curtain”. It is astonishing 
‘how few playwrights possess the art of tying their 
business up in a knot; they all seem to exhaust them- 
‘selves before they get to the last act. But not since 
‘the days of Captain Swift and Svengali have I seen 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree act better in a better part. Miss 
Adrienne Augarde has not had justice done her by the 
critics. She is a charming ingénue, and the self-con- 
sciousness of her Rosa Bud, which most of the aforesaid 
‘Sapient ones condemned as “ talking to the audience”, 
‘is really a stroke of art, a very clever representation of 
girlish character. Most girls, particularly in the bread- 
and-butter stage of existence, play to the audience ail 
the time. The part of Helena Landless is a wretched 
one, but such as it is Miss Constance Collier made the 
most of it. Grewgious, the guardian of Rosa, is a 
regular Dickensian character, and Mr. Haviland’s 
rendering of it was a hit, though, as I have said above, 
neither he nor Durdles, another of Dickens’ funny men, 
excites in me the faintest inclination to smile. Mr. 
G. W. Anson played very well, all the same, in the 
familiar, emphatic style. Mr. Tree, for purposes of 
costume, has shifted the play back from the ’sixties to 
‘the ’thirties. With the young men of that period, both 
‘in novels and on the stage, I always find it very difficult 
to sympathise. They all seem so stilted, and priggish, 
and artificial, the boys of the Reform Bill period. No 
one can accuse the youth of the present day of being 
stiff and ceremonious, and perhaps their manners are 
‘too casual. Be that as it may, for Edwin Drood and 
Neville Landless it is not easy to feel affection, though 
Mr. Basil Gill and Mr. Charles Quartermaine repre- 
‘sented them intelligently and vivaciously enough. As 
the British public loves sentiment and sensation before 
call other things, | should say that, notwithstanding its 
obvious cost, ‘* The Mystery of Edwin Drood” will be 
a commercial, as it is an artistic, success. 
A. BAUMANN. 


OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


(y= again the Royal Academy has brought 
together a collection of pictures by Old Masters 
for its winter exhibition ; and again we marvel at the 
nation’s resources. There are two hundred and forty- 
five paintings and drawings in the galleries; more, I 
‘think, than usual; and if masterpieces of paramount 
‘importance are lacking, there are an extraordinary 
number of works of real interest, and a great variety. 
The exhibition this year will be remembered above all 
by the Hogarths, which almost fill a room by them- 
selves. There are, as usual, a number of fine examples 
of English eighteenth-century art, with very little of 
the nineteenth-century, except the special room devoted 
to works by Mr. J. C. Hook, and the water-colours. 
Of foreign schools the collection is rather miscellaneous, 
and contains some doubtful works. 

The ‘‘ Queen Esther before Ahasuerus” (No. 132) 
‘cannot be by Rubens; I do not even think it is 
‘by a Flemish hand, although it so obviously betrays 
a powerful Flemish influence. The types of the two 
principal figures, to mention nothing else, suggest a 
Southerner; and probably we have here a work by 
one of those Genoese painters of whom quite a group 
are known to have painted in the Rubens-Van Dyck 
manner, but scarce one of whose works exists any 
longer, at least under their own names. Again, the 
portrait of Charles V. (No. 127) is certainly not by 
Titian ; and the one ‘* Rembrandt ” in the exhibition, the 
portrait of a young man in a black hat (No. 125), has 
only the external and superficial characteristics of the 
master’s painting. 

Italian art is represented in scattered and not very 
splendid fragments. The large Botticelli tondo of the 
‘Virgin adoring her Child (No. 32) is not, I imagine, 


allowed by most modern authorities to be by Sandro’s 
own hand; it has its beautiful qualities, but could 
we place it side by side with the famous tondi in the 
Uffizi we should be aware of a certain languor and a 
lack of the subtlety and fire of the true Botticelli, also 
perhaps of a certain difference of feeling, not to be 
accounted for merely by the lowered intensity of an 
artist’s less inspired moments. None the less it is a 
picture to be enjoyed by all who have fallen under the 
spell of that peculiar atmosphere which Botticelli 
created. A little Pieta (No. 27) shows Filippino Lippi 
at his finest: and belonging to the same owner, Mr. 
Benson, is a piece of gorgeous decoration by Vittore 
Crivelli (No. 22), uninformed, however, by the strange 
fervent spirituality of his famous kinsman Carlo, whose 
manner is here so closely followed. 

The Early Netherlandish painters are better repre- 
sented than the Early Italians, though the wings of a 
triptych by Gerard David, from the Kann collection, 
and the rich but rather unmeaningly fantastic Herri 
met de Bles, an Adoration of the Kings, will have 
more attraction for the student probably than for the 
general art-loving public. Quite one of the most 
beautiful things in this first room is the fascinating 
portrait of a lady, called the portrait of Mary Tudor. 
One can see the reason for the name ina certain super- 
ficial resemblance to Mary’s features; but if she had 
thin lips, like this lady, she had also the look of 
inflexible will and endurance inherited from her father ; 
and part of the fascination of this portrait is in the 
very different expression of the eyes, unevenly set in 
the face, which we can fancy filled with wandering 
thoughts, with furtive dreams, with imaginative desires 
or fears, but hardly confronting circumstances or men 
with unflinching intellectual resolution. The face is 
pale, as if all the blood had been wasted from it; the 
dress black, trimmed with fur and embroidered with 
gold ; the hands clasped. The painter is said to be 
Lucas de Heere, about whose work there is much 
difference of opinion, and without special study it would 
be absurd to pronounce. In any case it is a painting 
of great delicacy and a portrait of extraordinary 
interest. One must not pass over a little group of 
small portraits of the French school, which hang on 
the same wall. One of these, No. 8, is called Early 
Flemish, but is obviously French. Another, No. 11, is 
attributed to that fine maker of miniature portraits, 
Corneille de Lyon, some of whose masterpieces were 
shown in the exhibition of portraits held at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale last year ; No. 16, a portrait of 
Gabrielle de Bourbon, bears the name of Francois 
Clouet, and if by him seme discount must be made for 
the apparently uninteresting character of the sitter. 
But no one seems yet to have been able to decide with 
anything like certainty between the work of this master 
and his immediate school. The two anonymous por- 
traits of men, lent by Mr. Benson, Nos. 14 and 17, are 
full of frank, incisive character. Sixteenth-century 
portraiture in Britain is represented by Stretes’ three- 
quarter length of the- first Lord Delawarr, standing 
with legs apart in the fashion of Henry VIII., and by 
a more interesting painting, anonymous, of Patrick 
Lord Glamis, an attractive-looking youth in a rich red 
dress, with a portrait of his secretary on the other side 
of the panel. 

Room II is mainly devoted to the seventeenth-century 
Dutchmen, though among them is an example of the 
rare French painters, the brothers Le Nain. In this 
instance the variety is enhanced by the unusually 
dramatic subject, soldiers quarrelling in a guard room. 
It must be said, however, that the art of Le Nain 
is more distinctive and interesting in their more usual 
scenes and groups of peasant life. Another very rare 
master is Hercules Seghers, to whom the River Scene 
(No. 72) is no doubt rightly attributed. Seghers is 
chiefly known by his etchings, some of which he printed 
in colours. These exist in very few examples, but show 
him to have had a real sense for the romantic, rather 
stifled, one must suppose, among his surroundings and 
contemporaries. Among the plains and canals of Hol- 
land he dreamed of rocks and mountains, and perhaps 
travelled south to see the stony plateaus, fauatastic 
pinnacles, and wind-frayed pines which he has por- 
trayed in some of his etchings. When he died, one of 
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his plates was bought by Rembrandt at his sale, and a 
Tobias with the Angel was converted by the great 
master into a Flight into Egypt. A brown landscape 
in the Uffizi used to be thought to be by Seghers’ hand, 
almost the only painting attributed to him; but the 
picture now in Burlington House, with its dim build- 
ings rising on the further bank of the dreamy river, is 
far more like what one would expect from the etchings. 
The Duke of Wellington’s two Wouvermans, Nos. 55 
and 59, are excellent examples of that rather mono- 
tonous master ; the portrait by Gerritsz Cuyp, No. 54, 
is interesting ; and there is an excellent Bakhuysen, a 
cloudy sea-piece, with William III.’s yacht at anchor. 

In the Water-Colour Room adjoining are gathered 
the Hogarths, a truly memorable collection, and with 
them some congenial pieces by Zoffany, who has been 
so well represented in recent exhibitions, both at Bur- 
lington House and at Whitechapel. 

What was it that made Hogarth so powerful a force 
in English painting? Just as most people who have 
never trained their eyes think, when they speak of 
beauty or ugliness in men and women, of the face 
alone, and never notice how form melts into form 
or realise the latent universal rhythms of the human 
body, so in England painting meant but portrait-paint- 
ing, and portrait-painting face-painting. Hudson was 
not alone in being unable to add the drapery and 
accessories to his heads—a division of labour eloquent 
of the lifeless impotence of art. Hogarth brought 
health and life by concentrating on fundamental de- 
sign ; he ‘‘ habituated himself’’, as he tells us, ‘‘ to the 
exercise of a sort of technical memory”, noting every 
detail of form and action, always with a view to com- 
bination in a whole. In his drawings we find him 
using purposely a loose, almost tremulous line, never 
regarding a single form in and for itself alone, but 
always the relations between forms ; always endeavour- 
ing after fluidity rather than fixity, always bent on 
stirring up stagnant accepted ideas of beauty, dignity, 
&c., and breaking fixed conventions. His conscious 
aim was to create a kind of painting which should have 
the rich human interest and complexity of represen- 
tations on the stage ; and with his dramatic gift he had 
a native sense for the beauties of the medium of oil 
pigment which of itself would have made us recognise 
in him the born painter. The earliest of his pictures 
in the present exhibition, after the three small Hudibras 
sketches, Nos. 97, 99, and 101—these are part of a set 
of which four versions are said to exist, though the 
history of Hogarth’s Hudibras illustrations has never 
been made quite clear—the earliest is probably the 
Scene from the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera” (No. 58), which takes 
its subject from the actual stage, with the fair Lavinia 
Fenton as Polly Peachum captivating the first-night 
audience and especially her future husband, the Duke 
of Bolton. This, again, is one of several versions. 
Only a year or two later, 1731, comes the delightful 
scene from Dryden’s “ Indian Emperor”, as performed 
bychildren. The immense dignity of the small actresses 
is enchantingly true to life. And how admirably the 
figures of the audience group themselves; how natu- 
rally found is the action of the lady stooping to the 
floor for her fan, which is just the movement wanted 
for the composition, as I think Sir Walter Armstrong 
notes in his essay on the artist. Hogarth never painted 
better than in this masterly picture ; even though at 
times such a sketch as ‘‘ The Staymaker” (No. 100), 
with its light caressing brush-work and its harmonies 
of pallid blue and lemon and dull lilac, tempts us to 
think that none of his completed pictures could vie with 
it in charm and freshness. One of the family groups 
or conversation pieces here exhibited, the Wollaston 
Family, dates from 1730. Some will prefer the Graham 
Family (No. 105), hanging next it ; but to me this 
does not seem a true success. Hogarth is far less 
happy than usual in designing figures so large in 
proportion to the frame; and there is something 
bordering on fatuity or ferocity in the exuberant mirth 
of the children’s expression, which does not strike one 
quite as simple glee. Could the artist have meant to 
hint at the cruelty of children’s instincts in the glare of 
the cat crouching to spring at the birdcage? ‘* South- 
wark Fair” (No. 87), which was painted in 1733, is 
obscured with dirt and varnish, so that much of the 


detail in its wonderful crowd, familiar in the engraving, 
is hardly visible. I fail to recognise Hogarth’s hand 
in the ‘‘ Covent Garden” (No. 78). This little picture 
is by a man who had more wit and sense for 
character than draughtsmanship, and to me suggests 
a foreigner deriving more or less from the school of 
Watteau. Philip Mercier, who came to England from 
Hanover with Frederick Prince of Wales, brought over 
the Watteau style, which he gradually merged in one 
more akin to that of Hogarth, and his work is often 
confused with the English master’s: but Mercier was a 
most dexterous painter, who could not have drawn the 
figure so formlessly. Is it possibly by that clever 
amateur, Marcellus Laroon the younger ? Among other 
early pictures of Hogarth’s the ‘‘Lady and Child 
Angling ” (No. 113) is remarkable for its pleasant han- 
dling and colour. Later, it would seem as if Hogarth 
had felt the influence of the popular mannerisms of 
Canaletto and his followers; in pictures like the 
‘* Approach to Ranelagh” (No. 80) it is quite discern- 
ible. In the ‘‘ Life School in S. Martin’s Lane” (No. 
111) the summary painting looks coarse and stringy 
compared with the bloom of that little masterpiece 
‘*The Green Room at Drury Lane” (No. 79), one of 
the most perfect of Hogarth’s works. Of the portraits. 
the most striking, if not the most pleasing, is the 
portrait of the murderess Sarah Malcolm (No. 98), a 
formidable face, depicted with most impressive power. 
The many other interesting things among the works. 
of English masters must be left to another occasion. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 


PROBLEMS IN ENGLISH MUSIC, 


” anyone, taking up this history of music in England,* 
has any doubt about its independence of treatment, 
he has only to read this footnote, which may be com- 
mended to the attention of every critic of music or of 
any other art : ‘‘ What is often considered as a difficulty 
in dealing with living or only recently deceased com- 
posers seems to me, I confess, no practical difficulty at 
all. In his official capacity, no critic of literature or 
art or anything else recognises the existence of sucha 
thing as personal friendship, past or present ; criticism. 
on any other terms is merely a roundabout name for 
dishonesty”. Is not that a brave straightforwardness 
of speech, and does it not prepare us for one of the two 
things we want: an absolute indifference to the fact 
that Purcell is dead and Elgar is alive? The second 
thing which we want is an immediate instinct for what 
is, not so much good, as best ; and again we have only 
to read a single sentence on another page: ‘‘ After all, 
for sheer melody, the works of Mozart, Schubert, and: 
the Irish folk-composers form a triad that is unchal- 
lenged in the whole range of the art”. The definition 
follows, and is convincing ; but there, in that assertion,,. 
which may sound surprising to many, is sufficient proof 
that here is a critic who not only says what he thinks. 
but may be trusted for the main part of his thinking. 

As a whole, the book deserves nothing but praise, 
and it is the only condensed history of English music 
which is at once competent, complete, and unprejudiced. 
Not every English historian will admit the simple 
truth: ‘‘that in the purest and most self-sufficing 
branch of the art—abstract instrumental music—we 
have done relatively nothing, and even in vocal work, 
where our strength has lain, we have never produced a 
man for whom the term genius seemed too small—none- 
of the few supreme kings of the art has been English, 
either by blood or by residence”. The one period 
‘* during which the average English work was at the 
least as high as the average level of any other music: 
has been at any period whatsoever” is done full justice 
to, and illustrated convincingly by quotations from: 
little-known manuscripts and editions. But when it 
has been said, in the course of a very sane and impar- 
tial consideration of our five most prominent composers. 
of the present day, Mackenzie, Parry, Cowen, Stanford, 
and Elgar, that, now and always, that ‘‘ suggestion of 
the incommensurable in things,” which we find in the 


* «A History of Music in England.” By Ernest Walker. 
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greatest foreign music, does not exist in ours, the 
whole matter of our national claims to supreme 
musical achievement has been settled once and for all 
against us. 

An Englishman, in the rota ‘‘Sumer is i-cumen in”, 
gave to the world, Mr. Walker reminds us, ‘‘ the first 
artistic music it had ever seen”. But with that 
beginning English influence on the world’s music ends. 
It has taken and naturalised foreign influences from 
many sources, and has allowed itself to be dominated 
by two bad influences, those of Handel and of 
Mendelssohn ; but it has done nothing in return: it 
has had no seed to plant in foreign: soil. Its own 
periods have not been consecutive but accidental, and 
only in the period of madrigalists before Purcell and 
in Purcell’s own great period has there been any great 
achievement, even individual. The names that are 
recorded in this history with more than comparative 
commendation are but few, and of these not even 
Purcell can be accepted as a whole. We find here and 
there single things, ‘‘ perhaps the finest three-part 
madrigal in existence” (the ‘‘ Cease sorrows now” of 
Walker), and among Blow’s church-music ‘“‘ things 
which can very fairly stand comparison with any con- 
temporary music of any nationality”. But, our greatest 
composer, Purcell, having come and gone, where is 
our music ? 

Our music was blotted out by the heavy encumbrance 
of Handel, whose merits and faults are alike attractive 
to the English mind. One composer, Samuel Wesley, 
whose greatness is seen only in the finest of his work, 
kept alive the tradition of Bach and English choral 
music, but he was almost alone, and he had no personal 
influence. Mendelssohn overrules the next lamentable 
Early Victorian period, with Sterndale Bennett for 
lieutenant, in the midst of inanities like Balfe and 
pedants like Macfarren. Thirteen composers are named 
in Mr. Walker’s chapter on this period, and not one of 
them is a man of genius, or even of notable talent. 
Bennett began by promising to be, as Mendelssohn and 
Schumann predicted, a new force in English music. 
From the first it was imitative, but there was a certain 
faint charm, ‘‘a delicate, rather shy refinement”’, as 
Mr. Walker qualifies it, which only too soon drifted 
downwards into ‘‘ gentlemanly commonplace”. ‘‘ De- 
coratively dead” is another of those fine, indeed final, 
epithets by which Mr. Walker nails in his opinions. 
Worse composers have been better remembered, but 
for the man of graceful talent, though he may have, 
as Schumann said of Bennett, ‘‘a poetic, noble 
nature ”, there is no hope of permanence in the history 
of art. A too lengthy, but capably written, ‘‘ Life of 
William Sterndale Bennett” (Cambridge University 
Press) has just been brought out by his son, in which 
we read of all the passing ‘‘honours and rewards”, 
the hopes, successes, and friendly appreciations which 
accompanied him through his life. The book has 
biographical value, but it will do little to revive a fame 
which has quietly gone out. 

Curiously enough, another book which has just 
appeared, a selection from Schumann’s letters made by 
Dr. Karl Storck and translated by Hannah Bryant 
(John Murray), has some references in it to ‘‘the 
Englishman through and through”, as Sterndale 
Bennett is called admiringly, and it is rather a criticism 
on Schumann as a critic that, in the interval of the 
announcement of Chopin and the discovery of Brahms, 
he should have coupled Mendelssohn and Bennett: 
‘* Mendelssohn I consider the first musician of the day. 
. . - Bennett follows in his steps”. In another letter 
Mendelssohn is complimented at the expense of Wagner, 
who ‘‘ cannot write or think out four consecutive bars 
of beautiful, hardly of good music”. How is it thata 
musician of genius, who had thought and written so 
much about music, and whose admiration of Schubert 
was a kind of idolatry, who was one of the first to 
pronounce on the ‘‘unapproachableness” of Bach, 
should see in Wagner only ‘‘a clever fellow, full 
of crazy ideas” and in Mendelssohn ‘‘a god among 
men”? Is it partly that, as he said of his own nature, 
as a man and as an artist, ‘‘ I do not see things as they 
are, but according to my own subjective impression, 
and this makes life easier and simpler” ? Schumann saw 
life, as he admitted, through Jean Paul, who taught 


him, he says, more counterpoint than his music- 
master. There was a veil always over his sight, 
some delicate dream between him and music, so that 
he could never, as he says of Schubert, ‘‘ write notes 
where others use words”. It is interesting to be 
assured by him: ‘The inscriptions over my pieces 
always occur to me after I have finished composing the 
music”, so that even the names, which seem to mean 
so much, in the ‘‘ Carnaval’’, were added after the 
music was written. Programme music Schumann never 
wrote, but the mind which from an early date was 
tortured by melancholia and haunted by the fear of 
madness was a mind never given up wholly to music. 
His music is where his mind was, in a cloud, and he 
utters his ‘‘ soul’s speech”, as he defined the science of 
sound, like one who half interprets a secret. 

I had only reached the last period but one of 
Mr. Walker’s history when I turned aside on the track 
of Sterndale Bennett. With the later Victorians we 
have a nearer and a more vital interest. To Sullivan 
Mr. Walker is hardly just; to Parry, Stanford, and 
Elgar he is in part too lenient. Was Sullivan wholly 
and ‘‘ merely the idle singer of an empty evening” ? 
Is the ‘‘ disgraceful rubbish” of ‘‘ The Lost Chord”, 
as Mr. Walker rightly calls it, anything but a devia- 
tion from what was his right line: the creation of 
light music which had at its best the right kind 
of lightness? Sullivan had an instinctive sense of 
melody, more instinctive than in any of his contem- 
poraries ; and there is a more genuine musical quality, 
tiny as it is, in some of the comic opera tunes written 
for Mr. Gilbert than can be found in much of the 
‘* picturesque emotionalism”, the ‘‘conscientious 
sentimentality” which Mr. Walker rightly finds in 
Elgar. I am glad to see that he finds it, and says it ; 
but I cannot quite see how he reconciles the two sides 
of his view of that composer. That a critic who can 
recognise the ‘‘ pseudo-impressiveness ” of one part of 
‘* Gerontius ’’ cannot see the trail of that quality over 
every part of it, is a little perplexing. You cannot, 
moment by moment, suggest ‘‘an atmosphere of artifi- 
cial flowers” and also an ‘‘entrancing unearthly charm”. 
The artificial and the unearthly require a totally diffe- 
rent mind for their creation. Also you cannot write 
‘*smart society music” at thirty and at fifty be ‘‘an 
unmistakably new and living voice of high genius ”. 
Wagner did not ‘find himself artistically in middle 
life”, nor did Verdi in old age. Wagner’s progress 
was slow, but certain, and Verdi remained Verdi to the 
end, whatever he may have learnt by the way. Criti- 
cism of Elgar which does not solve a problem made up 
of two such flagrant contradictions cannot be final. 

The last chapter, on ‘‘ Folk Music”, is of no little 
importance at the present time, when a very earnest 
attempt is being made in several quarters, including an 
‘* Esperance Working-girls’ Club”, to recapture the 
song-tunes which are dying out in all our counties. A 
very thorough, complete, and instructive book on the 
subject (‘‘ English Folk-Song”, published by Novello) 
has been written by Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, who has himself 
heard and written down, in no more than two-thirds of 
the county of Somerset, no less than twelve hundred 
songs, ballads, and dance-tunes. The book is full of 
material, full of good argument and discussion, and 
it explains the reason and meaning of many difficulties. 
But Mr. Sharp should not sigh for an explanation of a 
refrain worthy of O’Keeffe :— 

‘*To my cor, bag boor, bag nigger, bag waller and 

ban-ta-ba-loo!” 
Let some poet take it for a refrain, and let him form 


his metre after it. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


A NEW PERAMBULATION OF KENT. 


APPIEST of men is he that, with knapsack on 
back, sketchbook in pocket, and a tincture of 
literature and history in his head, tramps his native 
land. Foreign travel is well, but travel, like charity, 
should begin at home. Bicycling too is well, but the 


only way thoroughly to explore a country is on ‘‘Shanks’ 
pony”. 
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Non possumus omnes. To enjoy that best of pastimes, 
a man ought to be 


** Young, healthy, twenty-two, 
With nothing else on earth to do.” 


Time, as the years roll on, gets scarcer daily, leisure 
more ill to find. And to most of us comes a time when 
the strong men shall bow themselves and a twenty-mile 
walk be an arduous undertaking. To those who being 
young are too busy, or being old are too feeble to 
walk, ‘‘ Highways and Byways” offer a second best. 
A bad second, perhaps, yet a substitute by no means to 
be despised. From these books ‘using head instead 
of limbs”, youth may map out future holidays, and in 
them age retrace many a pleasant pilgrimage made ‘‘ in 
days that never come again”. Hazlitt opined that a 
walk to be enjoyable should be solitary, but a man 
might do worse than take Mr. Jerrold and Mr. Thomson * 
od companions, and, like old Lambarde, perambulate 
ent. 

Sated travellers complain that the scenery of Kent is 
‘‘tame”. Tameness not being a quality of the sea, 
it is a little difficult to understand how a county half 
surrounded by sea can be thoroughly domesticated. 
Is Shakespeare’s Cliff tame? Again, if the traveller 
should chance, as once we did, to find himself on 
Romney Marsh in a driving snowstorm, he will prob- 
ably find it wild enough for his taste. Romney, 
like Africa, is the mother of the unexpected. In this 
fifth quarter of the globe, according to the veracious 
Thomas Ingoldsby, a witch may still be occasionally 
discovered in stormy seasons weathering Dungeness 
Point in an egg-shell. We met no witch, but we met, 
that stormy day, this procession. First, a melancholy 
sheepdog. Second, a cadaverous rustic, frocked and 
gaitered, carrying in one hand a gleaming turf-spade 
and in the other a raw shoulder of mutton. Third, a 
skeleton horse, to whom Rosinante or that poor nag of 
Yorick’s was a full-fed pad, unled, unsaddled, halter- 
less, with his lacrimose nose within an inch of the 
mutton. We hailed them, but the wind dispersed any 
reply. In Indian file they stalked silent into the drift, 
nor from that day to this have we fitted together the 
pieces of that queer puzzle. 

Our hills, again, the tourist finds not worthy the name. 
Molehills he dubs them, or, if he be particularly desirous 
of a name to spend his week-ends in the Himalayas, even 
pimples. They are not sky-scraping, it is true. Those 
that surround the weald, for instance, are hardly ‘‘ con- 
siderable protuberances”. One of the higher, some 
two miles south of Paddock Wood, the station where 
Mr. Carker of ‘‘ Dombey and Son” met his death, is but 
three hundred and seventy feet in height. But for three 
hundred of those feet it falls so sheer to the weald 
that the road up it is shunned of heavy traffic, and 
has brought many a motorist to an indignant stand- 
still. Pixted, the Ordnance Survey calls it, but the 
rustic prefers the etymology of Pigstick, for that the 
only way to get a pig up isto stick him at the base, 
and carry him up piecemeal. From Pigstick the whole 
weald is seen from Tonbridge in the west to Ashford, 
and far beyond to where the cliff dips to the level at 
Hythe in the east. Go there on a bright frosty morn- 
ing when the weald is buried in mist. The only land 
you can see is the chalk-pitted Blue-bell Hill beyond 
Maidstone, and perhaps an island at Wrotham. All 
else is a flat white sea extending far as eye can reach. 
Below, on the ‘galloping ground” as railway men 
call it, unseen trains run, and spout occasionally 
through the mist like the whales that blew there when 
the weald was sea. As the fog disperses, the range 
of the North Downs comes in sight, and then the lower 
hills round the weald, and the general effect is not 
“tame”. Or, watch a thunderstorm break low down 
in the valley, and you will scarcely despise our mole- 
hills. Pixted is a fine watch-tower from which to 
observe the parting of the clouds. Huddled howling 
up Channel, they divide into two armies on the high 
grounds by Crowborough and take their separate ways, 
the northern down the valley of the Medway, and the 
southern by Hawkhurst to Rye andthe ‘‘ Mesh”. Asa 

* “Highways and Byways in Kent.” By Walter Jerrold, With 
illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Macmillan. 1907. 6s. : 


consequence, this, the tamest part of the county, is 
splendid in its skies. Such woolpacks, 


‘* Like cataracts of adamant, uplifted into mountains, 
Making Oceans metropolitan for the splendour of the 
Dawn”, 


are rarely seen elsewhere. If it be said that these are 
atmospheric effects and not part of the scenery, we 
reply that none can divorce a country from its sky. 

In one fortunate sense, Kent is tame. Its roads are, 
as Montagu said of the earthquake, ‘‘ so tame that one 
can stroke them”—the best roads, ‘‘unless the men 
of Kent are liars”, in the world. Penshurst and Knole 
are tame, exquisitely wrought of man. But are their 
associations tame? If the name of Sidney does not, 
in his own phrase, ‘‘ stir the blood like a trumpet”, 
that is because of a peccant acid in the blood. And, 
in Kent, one cannot go far without treading in the 
footsteps of the Kentish worthies. A noble army they 
are, as witness Mr. Jerrold’s book passim. There too 
he will find legends, ballads, epitaphs, as many as the 
mind of man can desire. Instead of the excellent but 
somewhat hackneyed epitaph on the blacksmith at 
Wateringbury, we should have liked to see included 
among the epitaphs the verse at Sutton Valence: 


‘* Some say he died in sin, 
And met with sin’s reward, 
I only say he died of fire, 
And leave it to the Lord.” 


But no one can see everything, and Mr. Jerrold has 
seen much. 

It would be ungrateful not to add a word of thanks 
to Mr. Thomson. To byways, which we thought 
unknown, he has brought a pencil which without 
flattering makes every scene charming. Nor, if we 
select his byways for mention is it that we doubt his 
highways, but only that we know them better. He is 
true, with that best truth that brings out the good. 
His figures are specially delightful ; never careless and 
always in the right place, they in no case mar the 
general effect, as too often foreground figures will. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WOMEN AND WORK. 
To the Editor of the SaAturpay Review. 


Wimbledon, 31 December, 1907. 

Sir,—Your article entitled ‘*‘ Women and Work” is 
one of great interest. The present position of women 
is not a satisfactory one, and it is a question which 
should be seriously faced by all thinking men and 
women. I cannot altogether agree with the writer of 
your article regarding the domestic position for women ; 
this is constantly brought forward, but do those who so 
frequently state that the domestic is the right position 
for women realise what a vast number there are on 
whom this position has no claim whatsoever—the 
large proportion of unmarried women (and who will 
always remain unmarried), childless widows, and 
widows with children grown up and out in the world ? 
And after all is the domestic life the only one in which 
women are to be seriously allowed to occupy them- 
selves? Even given that it is so, much that consti- 
tuted that life has been withdrawn from women by the 
changed economic conditions. There was a time when 
women spun, knitted, or wove the greater part of the 
household requirements, but they are nearly all made 
by machinery now, and in factories which employ a 
large proportion of men. I would suggest, too, that it 
seems often forgotten or ignored that women as well 
as men have their aim in life, ambitions, and capacities 
for enjoyment. As most of these things are only pro- 
curable by money they naturally wish to acquire that 
article. The modern woman will never return to the 
conditions she has once and for all thrown off—in fact 
she cannot; to quote Miss Eva Gore-Booth’s words, 
‘* Women, whether they like it or not, are in the thick of 
the world’s battle’. With increased knowledge, better 
education, and a sounder physique, she will be a serious 


- competitor with men in all branches of life. 
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The whole question is a serious and difficult one, but 
I do not think that the dictation by men to women 
as to their proper position or sphere will do much towards 
helping the solution of the matter. That which woman 
proves she can do as well as man she ought to have 
the right to do; let men see to doing more effectually 
those things which they contend they can do so much 
better than women. 

The statement that the law is more favourable to 
women can hardly be accepted; on the contrary, as 
vour article goes on to say, they are in need of more 
legal protection ; the suffragist would say this is to be 
acquired only through the right of voting. The very 
reason that women cannot protect themselves seems to 
lie in the fact that they have no political power what- 
soever, or any means of bringing pressure to bear on 
the Government. History shows that men before their 
political enfranchisement were very much in the same 
position. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


KATHARINE DouGLas SMITH. 


ITALIAN ANTI-CLERICAL PAPERS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY Review. 


Fiesole, Italy, 8 January, 1908. 


Sm,—Mr. Richard Davey in his letter in your issue 
of the 4th has (quite unintentionally of course) con- 
fused the titles of papers which he rightly desires 
should be prohibited from sale in London or elsewhere. 
{n fact he has done exactly what I pointed out in my 
previous letter the ‘‘ Asino”” management wished should 
be done. Their iniquitous ‘‘ I] Nostro Mulo” (N.B. The 
‘‘nostro”=‘‘our” always printed so as to be almost in- 
visible !) is obviously referred to by Mr. Davey when 
he says ‘‘ their disgraceful and filthy garbage, * Asino’ 
and ‘Mulo’ inclusive”. ‘‘Il Mulo” is the Bolognese 
paper printed and published with the sole object of 
combating the ‘‘ Asino”. 

Perhaps England will shortly do what the United 
States of America have seen fit to do—prohibit the 
import of this Italian printed refuse. 

Yours faithfully, 


EGEerRTon. 


THE HERO OF CAMDEN TOWN. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


8 January, 

Sir,—It is good to have your emphatic protest 
against the proceedings by which a large section of the 
press and the public attempted to turn Wood intoa 
hero because he was acquitted on the capital charge. 
But Lam afraid your voice is very much that of one 
crying in the wilderness. The people to whom the 
Saturpay Review appeals are not of the class who 
would canonise a man because he proves not to be a 
murderer, and this view of mine is in no way discounted 
by the fact that certain fashionable ladies and gentle- 
men were among those who forgot that a criminal court 
is not atheatre nor a trial for murder a Drury Lane 
drama. 

With you all who have a sense of public decency will 
agree that something should be done to check press 
licence in cases of this sort. Journalists make a great 
parade of their unwillingness, as well as their inability, 
to comment on a case sub judice. But what is the 
practice of most journals nowadays? They attribute 
more importance to the descriptive account of the pro- 
ceedings than to the verbatim or summarised report of 
the evidence. Every movement of the prisoner, every 
action of a witness is made the subject of an impres- 
sionist reference until we feel we are reading a novel and 
our views are formed not on facts but on the colourable 
presentment of them by a highly emotional and fluent 
penman who is probably himself carried away by his 
own professional skill in serving up ‘‘copy”’. The 


practice is reprehensible and about as impartial as the 
descriptive reports of parliamentary proceedings by the 
gallery man of a party paper. 

English journalism to-day, when we boast of having 
disposed of the ‘‘ Newgate Calendar ” and others of its 
kidney, stoops to methods which would have disgusted 
our grandfathers and made it impossible for them to 
take certain papers home. Rivalry now takes the form 
not of securing the best news first but of securing the 
copyright in the most sensational item. Imagine a 
paper intended for the home enlisting as its chief and 
best-boomed contributor for Sunday reading the man 
who escaped the gallows a couple of decades ago 
because the machinery went wrong! The first thought 
of the modern newspaper proprietor and editor is to 
exploit a Babbacombe murderer or a Hero of Camden 
Town. If I am not misinformed Wood was taken from 
the court in a motor-car toa newspaper office and held 
up there whilst he turned out reams of copy which 
brought him more for a few hours’ scribbling than 
leader-writers can hope to make in as many months. 
It must be a shock to the respectable journalist with 
old-fashioned ideas of propriety to find that so many of 
his confréres have a smaller sense of self-respect than 
the music-hall artist. Perhaps too the protest of the 
artists may ‘‘ give to think” some of the ladies and 
gentlemen who were so demonstrably interested in the 
Wood case in court. 


Yours truly, OBSERVER. 


OLD YOUNG MEN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Savage Club, 6 January, 1908. 

Sir,—There are just two points which seem to me— 
an old young fellow of forty-two—to arise out of your 
extremely interesting article on ‘‘My Young Men”. 
First, the tendency of the Napoleon of journalism— 
whom it is not difficult to identify—to insist that young 
men only should carry out his great ideas is probably 
not quite so assertive as it was a dozen years ago. He 
himself must have reached the patriarchal age of three 
decades and ten at least, and the chances are he is now 
beginning to assume that no man is at his best till he 
has passed forty. In that I should cordially agree 
with him. 

Secondly, if we are all to be young men up to forty 
and too old afterwards, will it not soon be necessary 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make the age of 
participation in his great pension scheme forty-five 
instead of sixty-five? As the majority of us old young 
men have not yet, I hope, forfeited our right to a vote 
by accepting the hospitality of the casual ward, the 
matter would appear to be in our own hands. Old-age 
pensions at forty-five would be an excellent idea if the 
burden were imposed on Napoleons and millionaires 
generally. Faithfully yours, 

A New Parriarcn. 


*“THE CURSE OF TOBACCO.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
6 January, 1903. 
Sir,—One can only express sympathy with the man 
who, having incurred its curse, is debarred from the 
blessings of tobacco; and indeed Fate seems to have 
treated your correspondent too harshly in this respect. 
But why drag in the monkey, if ‘‘ the monkey doesn’t 
smoke”? Perhaps Sir William is not quite sure of 
this; and the following lines of, I think, Jan Stewer 
may give him further pause : 
‘*Not smoke !” said Jan, 
** Ay, but he do—I knawed a monkey puff 
Three pipes a day ; and, what is more, I seed’n : 
’Twas out to Widdecombe, so that’s enough— 
And mebbe Adam had his whiff in Eden.” 
Tam &c. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE BUSINESS OF AN EPIGRAM. 


“The Comments of Bagshot.” Edited by J. A. Spender. 
London. Constable. 1907. 3s. 6d. net. 


and epigram are attractive sometimes to 

the last people one would suspect of a leaning 
this way. A writer for the family circle has recom- 
mended Mr. Spender’s book as a Christmas present. 
This reminds one of Macaulay’s saying that, brilliant 
as the comic dramatists were, he would not wish to 
give a book of theirs as a present to a young lady. 
We rather agree. Those writers were very clever, but 
as a seasonable gift to ‘‘a young lady entering the 
world” ‘*Cranford” would be better than ‘‘ The 
Country Wife”. Mr. Spender’s book, let us haste to 
say, bears no likeness to those dramatists—the juxta- 
position is accidental—yet we would as little think 
of making his work as theirs a Christmas gift. A 
notable instance of apothegm reaching those who do 
not themselves deal in it is furnished by a copy of the 
‘*Maxims and Moral Reflections” of Rochefoucauld. 
This little edition, published in 1781, we bought from 
a second-hand stall a few years ago, and found within 
the book-plate and name of Walter Besant. There 
is no Rochefoucauld about Besant, yet we see by 
the marks in this volume—we take it the marks 
are his—that he could admire the genius of the 
satirist. Here and there perhaps Besant would query 
a maxim, such as the fortieth: ‘‘ None but the con- 
temptible are apprehensive of contempt.” Others, 
however, and these not the least bitter, he marked 
almost as if he loved. Thus, the hundred and eightieth, 
one of the subtlest : ‘‘ Gravity is a mysterious carriage 
of the body, intended to cover the defects of the mind ” ; 
a maxim which Sterne—naturaily—was for writing in 
gold ; he vowed that more well-meaning folk were in a 
year done out of more money and goods by grave 
scoundrels than pocket-pickers and shoplifters would 
get hold of in seven years. Besant apparently marked 
some of the feebler maxims as well as some of the most 
biting and brilliant. He marked such cheap sayings 
as ‘‘There are many cures for lov2; but not one of 
them infallible”, and ‘‘ There may be convenient mar- 
riages, but there are no delightful ones’”’ ; and such easy 
paradox as ‘‘The more you love your mistress, the 
readier you are to hate her” ; and such clever ones as 
‘*It is not enough to possess great qualities ; we must 
also have the management of them”, and ‘‘ Why have 
we memory sufficient to retain the minutest circum- 
stances that have happened to us ; and yet not enough to 
remember how often we have related them to the same 
persons?” Perhaps James Payn had read and taken 
to heart this last. We were told bya friend of his that 
latterly he kept a note-book in which he jotted down 
the headings of his favourite anecdotes and jests, 
placing opposite each the names of the friends to whom 
he had told them. 

Mr. Spender’s is a book of epigrams. We must say 
that we have not much patience with the connecting 
and explanatory parts of the business. The comments 
are supposed to be those of an old friend of the editor, 
a civil servant who has lately died. But the unreality 
of Bagshot himself is obvious. He hasno more existed 
than Colonel Bogey. Moreover his name in such a 
book irritates. We want to read what Mr. Spender 
has to say on this theme and that, but can rarely do so 
without Bagshot obtruding his name on us. Bagshot— 
could a man with a name like that write and speak in epi- 
gram never cheap, and at its best pointed, delicate, 
searching ? Could a man by name of Timpkins do so ? 
Or conceive a Bagshot—in whom one pictures a solid, 
middle-aged prosy Englishman, perhaps a retired major 
of the Volunteers—or a Timpkins, given to such 
epigram, would he publish under his own name? It 
would be impossible to take Bagshot or Timpkins 
seriously in such a part. With this complaint we have 
done with our fault-finding. It is acomplaint the more 
necessary because the book is one of real distinction. 
We look for good things from the ‘* Westminster 
Gazette”. But a newspaper rarely has time for epigram. 
Mr. Spender, however, has found time in the mornings or 
afternoons—or whatever that period of the day may be 


. at the bottom.” 


when an evening newspaper is not being produced—to 
think beneath the surface of various questions of cha- 
racter and mind, politics, life at large; and to write 
down his impressions in terms exact and pointed. His 
sayings are not all of equal merit, but there are few 
pages in this book without something to set one on 
thinking ; and there are some of delightful excellence. 
We dislike ‘‘ gutting” a book of its best things, and 
prefer to take a few of Mr. Spender’s epigrams at 
random: ‘‘ Talking with D—— is like glissading down 
a snow slope—delightful while it lasts, but you are soon 
Most of us knowa talker of this sort ; 
the sense of discomfort when he is deflated, the abrupt 
stop that sometimes succeeds the torrent of talk, the 
awkwardness when both parties are wondering how 
with courtesy they can break away from each other. 
‘*Reserve is essential to an enduring friendship” : 
‘* How seldom one meets a clever man who has enough 
conscience not to beat a stupid one by a bad argument” : 
‘* The world forgives the cynic because it believes him to 
be a poseur. It has no mercy on the real thing”: 
‘* The best mind feeds all day, like the flower, from sun 
and air. The inferior mind needs constant meals to 
keep it going”: ‘*Gladstone dropped an admirable 
phrase last night. ‘The right honourable gentleman 
with that incontrollable conscience of his.’ How one 
hates it, that conscience out of control, ranging at large 
over the trivial, breaking butterflies on wheels, pouncing 


‘on mole-hills and discovering them to be mountains of 


right and wrong”: ‘‘ The prig is he who renders unto 
God the things that are Cesar’s”. 

Everybody who is fond of reading epigram, Roche- 
foucauld or Bacon or Emerson and others, must wonder 
sometimes what the actual service of the epigram is. 


Is it ever a safe guide to life, to conduct? We doubt 


whether it is this, no matter how good its coiner. The 
sayings of Emerson are perhaps the best thing in 
American literature. His essays on ‘‘Compensation”’, 
‘* Circles”, ‘* Intellect”, and other subjects are full of 
epigram ; they burn with sincerity, are pure in thought. 
But who could carry on with’ Emerson's principles ? 
Our consciences would become incontrollable with a 
vengeance if we tried. Then there is the epigram 
whose wisdom is mixed with gall. Rochefoucauld is 
here the classic. We have all heard those two 
maxims about our friends’ misfortunes and a woman’s 
virtue. The bitterness of death is in them—bitterness 
because we may be ever harping on the idea that truth 
dwells in these sayings. Truth of course does flit in 
and out among the wise and wicked maxims. But 
to take them to heart as absolute truths, as rules 
in human nature, is foolish. The things that greatly 
matter, conduct in life, human nature, and the cha- 
racters of men and women, cannot be compressed 
into the few telling words of a maxim, angelic or 
devilish. For every rule the maxim lays down, there 
must be perplexing exceptions. These are as prolific 
as green fly, and the number of them would soon grow 
countless. So that the truth in the epigram about the 
things that supremely matter is only a little fraction of 
atruth. We cannot follow Emerson and we need not 
be oppressed by Rochefoucauld. The business of 
an epigram is esthetic and intellectual rather than 
moral. &sthetic because it is a holiday from the 
stodge of every-day, practical prose, intellectual because 
it sets us on thinking, turning over truth—or seeming 
truth—and striving to see old things in fresh light. 
Mr. Spender’s book has both these good qualities. We 
could wish the evening papers would agree to publish 
each day only a final or ‘‘ extra-special” edition, and 
then he might have time to give us a good many more 
of these little luxuries. 


SCHISMS IN SOCIOLOGY. 


‘* Sociological Papers.” Vol. III. London: Macmillan. 
1907. 10s. 6d. 


|S third volume now issued by the Sociological 
Society greatly resembles its two predecessors. 
Again we have a series of papers, some very interesting 
and suggestive, and others of the dull and heavy 
order. We have as well the reported debates which 
took place at the readings, and sometimes the keen 
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criticisms of distinguished specialists. Sociology is 
indeed a wide study, almost as comprehensive in its 
scope as human life, and apparently almost as difficult 
to define. Thus we have Mr. H. G. Wells contributing 
a paper within these covers upon ‘‘ The So-called 
Science of Sociology”. Now the innuendo of this 
title, that there is no such science, strikes at the cor- 
porate life of the young society. For if no exact and 
classifiable knowledge, which is what we mean by 
science, has been obtained or is procurable, then the 
institution at once collapses, and all its papers, includ- 
ing the present volume, may be cast back into the dust 
and darkness, where lie the treatises on alchemy, 
astrology, and the ephemeral fads, American and 
otherwise, which are pursued by those misguided con- 
gregations which Jowett said were made up of three 
persons and no God. Mr. Wells, who scarcely writes 
with his usual clearness and precision in parts of this 
paper, ventures upon the somewhat astounding state- 
ment that ‘‘there is no such thing in sociology as 
dispassionately considering what zs, without consider- 
ing what is intended to be”. But this at once raises 
the question, intended to be by whom? Perhaps he 
means, by the originators of the various social systems 
and laws; then surely the aims and ideals were but 
the antecedents of the particular state of things under 
consideration; although what was intended, if we 
could find it out, may have been widely different from 
what really evolved. If by chance he means what 
was intended to be in the sense of what ought to be 
in the view of the writer, it would imply that every 
historian or observer must be more or less also a 
partisan. It may be so, yet this is something like the 
theory that all our actions are ultimately only selfish, 
and to pursue such speculations would lead us into 
philosophy or metaphysics, and we will not be tempted 
to enlarge upon them. 

Mr. Wells holds that the creation of utopias and their 
exhaustive criticism is the proper and distinctive method 
of sociology. But utopias and the things that make 
them are speculative, while the events and phenomena 
are matters of experience. Doubtless the criticism 
of any social systems, real or imaginary, might be 
attended with profit, also we are inclined to agree that 
“‘the yeast of the French Revolution was utopias” ; 
but do not these things belong rather to politics than 
to research and sociology? And all utopias which are 
deeply planned and possible—and of such Mr. Wells is 
a real master-builder—unlike mere fairy tales and 
rebulous aspirations after what is unattainable, must 
yet be founded upon knowledge of man and nature, 
upon the evidence as to human ways and habits, col- 
lected by the sociologists. This knowledge can be as 
exact as any other information depending upon the 
observation of explorers and the veracity of writers. 
It will be only by analysis and comparison, by digging, 
sifting, weighing, and examination, that the vast mass 
of records can be turned to good account ; but wisely 
handled and impartially considered, they will in time 
throw light upon hard problems. And there are many 
things to be investigated; there are still customs, 
superstitions, and even taboos amongst us, which, as 
we find them now, have become too complex, and 
ometimes, also, too monstrous and absurd, to be ex- 
plained and put in their proper places until we trace 
them back to whence they sprung. Then we may learn 
to say, with Richard Jefferies, the world is not mad, 
only in ignorance. 

The long and interesting contribution from Dr. Lionel 
Tayler is in parts also an attack upon present socio- 
logical methods; they are not, he considers, sufficiently 
founded upon individuology (a worse verbal monstro- 
sity even than sociology). It is, he contends, the 
type of the individual which really counts rather than 
his surroundings, and he proceeds to argue that 
“* granted that man quite possibly did survive and 
develop . . . in a tropical region and that this partially 
protected him... yet he did not modify so as to better 
accommodate himself, being less hairy acquire more 
hair, having feeble finger nails, acquire claws; weak 
teeth strong. On the contrary he persisted in his own 
unigue course ; losing more hair till he became naked 


losing more and more combat power in his hands” &c. | 
But..man did respond, though certainly in his own. 


unique way. Although he could not evade the force of 
evolution, yet he was able to deflect its course so that 
in him, alone of all created things, it operated upon the 
mental, not the physical plane. Thus he was covered 
with the captured skins; his nails grew more deadly 
than the tiger’s claws in shape of barbed or poisoned 
flying arrows ; his teeth became keen and hard in axes 
of flint and bronze ; he had to react upon the pressure 
of environment, but being the last evolved—the ‘‘ rebel 
of nature”—he did so by means of mind. It is this 
response to environment with which the sociologist 
must be mainly occupied. For much as people differ 
from each other, yet they are still sufficiently alike to 
make the study of one person’s anatomy a guide and 
index to all other human bodies, and there is quite 
enough of human nature in all communities for us to 
examine and compare social phenomena ; for us to try 
to undertake, in fact, the physiology of the body politic. 

We are not underrating the importance of the 
individual—without individuality is nothing. But to 
the sociologist he remains a unit acting on others—a 
brick or perhaps occasionally a foundation stone or 
apex of the communal structure. For, with the vast 
majority of people, the power of the community over 
the individual must always be immeasurably greater 
than his influence upon it. And even the founders of 
religions and the great military conquerors become, 
regarded sociologically, as forces acting on the mul- 
titudes and driving them along definite paths. 

The nature of man has altered very little from what 
it was in paleolithic times; the primary needs, the 
instinctive passions remain with him. The types of all 
the saints and all the villains in history are latent 
among us in the six millions of London. It is the 
surroundings which have altogether altered ; and the 
influences which cause the dog and cat to fly at each 
other’s throats if they are strangers, or to lie down at 
the same fireside if they are brought up together, may, 
out of much the same human material, send forth the 
murderous and destroying Viking band or the lifeboat’s 
crew whose purpose is to save. 


THE DEAD HAND IN CHINA. 


‘*Sidelights on Chinese Life.” By the Rev. J. Macgowan. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1907. 15s. 


Ho“. greatly the problems which beset our dealings 

with Asiatics would be simplified if we could 
fathom the depths of the Oriental mind! These 
problems have been the constant study of the scholar, 
the administrator, the missionary from time immemorial, 
and yet, even at the present day, who would be bold 
enough to prophesy what certain Asiatic peoples would 
do in given circumstances? An intimate knowledge 
of the language of an Oriental nation will of course go 
a long way towards an appreciation of the national 
character, but it will not reach the root of the matter, 
for climate, environment, racial proclivities, and, above 
all, the superstitions which take the place of religion 
have to come into consideration, and it is an axiom in 
the missionary world that the study of the human being 
is of equal importance in the work of evangelisation 
with the knowledge of the language that he talks. 

The ‘sidelights” thrown on Chinese life and cha- 
racter by Dr. Macgowan, who speaks with the authority 
of ripe experience gained during a lifetime of close 
intimacy with the natives amongst whom he lived, are 
a valuable contribution to the knowledge of that complex 
being the Chinaman. When we try to analyse him, 
what a bundle of contradictions we find him to be, 
what a tangle of mental obliquity! He has no sense 
of truth and rejoices in a lie as a sign of cleverness, 
yet he keeps his word when he has pledged it, 
and his commercial uprightness is a matter of com- 
mon approbation. A gambler by nature, with no 


morals to speak of, full of strange and far-reaching 
oaths and cruel on occasion to the verge of savagery, 
ready at all times to penetrate into any remote corner 
of the world in which he is allowed to set his foot, 
his industry is none the less proverbial, he is docile 
and law-abiding, and his love of children and of home 
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amounts almost to a passion. His education teaches 
him no sympathy and little of moral precept, and yet 
he can be conspicuously generous and has a genuine 
appreciation of true moral worth. Phlegmatic to a 
degree and singularly devoid of nerves, he is full of 
humour and an arrant coward. Dr. Macgowan has 
much to say in illustration and explanation of these 
and many other seeming contradictions, and though 
he deals sometimes with his subject in a vein of light 
but good-humoured criticism, there is not a chapter 
in his book in which many valuable suggestions may 
not be found. 

Being a missionary he naturally writes from the 
missionary’s point of view, but no one can fail to 
be impressed by his assertion that deep at the root 
of all Chinese thought and action lies an ingrained 
superstition that tinges the lives of the people and 
accounts for much that we cannot understand. This 
superstition has for its foundation the departed dead. 
The dead and sleeping ancestors of countless ages are 
a latent force that controls and dominates the living 
tide of men, and the dead hand is the lever that moves 
all there is of religion in the Chinese mind. A living 
nonentity becomes, when dead, a powerful influence for 
good or evil in the shaping of the destiny of his posterity. 
Disturb his grave and he will resent it; neglect to 
sacrifice on his behalf and he will have his revenge. 
The dead, in short, hold the living in their grip, and 
no matter to what extent a Chinaman may profess to 
emancipate himself from the superstition with which 
he environs them, this superstition will continue to lurk 
in the mind of even the most devout Christian and to 
dominate and shape his life. Confucius was under its 
influence, and it was the cult of China long before he 
was born. 

It was the necessity, as Confucius put it, of doing 
reverence to one’s ancestry ‘‘ as if they were present” 
which forced Chinese then, as it does now, to pay 
that so-called worship to them, the root of which 
does not lie in reverence but in fear, a fear that no 
veneer of Western civilisation, no honest acceptance 
of Christianity can entirely overcome. The dead hand 
is the most powerful foe with which the missionary has 
to contend. You may censure a Chinaman’s morals 
and he will probably agree with you, you can expose 
the fallacies of Buddhism or of Taoism and he will not 
object, but if you attempt to attack the cult of his 
ancestry who pervade the whole spiritual world around 
him vou not only shock him but you try to deprive him 
of the sheet-anchor which has held the great Chinese 
Empire more or less firm from the beginnings of time. 
Ancestral worship has been a constant source of con- 
troversy and sectarian strife, and it probably always 
will be, but if ever Christian teachers can agree to 
recognise its maintenance in a modified form as con- 
sistent with Christian profession, the present difficulties 
in the path of Christian progress in China will be im- 
mensely reduced. This fact is recognised by many of 
the older missionaries who do not regard ancestral 
worship in the abstract as anathema, but unfortunately 
there seems to be little hope of its universal toleration. 
One thing we venture to consider certain. If ever the 
Chinese arrive at the stage of founding a Christian 
Church of their own, ancestral worship, or homage, 
or whatever we like to call it, will be woven in some 
form or another into the fabric. 

It may be pointed out, not as a criticism but as a 
caution, that Dr. Macgowan is writing of the Chinese 
of the South, who differ in many material respects 
from their compatriots of the North; but the same 
principle underlies the character of the whole race, and 
what is true of one Chinaman is true, in the main, of 
the whole Chinese-speaking and in a modified degree of 
the whole Chinese-reading pecple who are to be found 
far beyond the limits of China proper. His chapter on 
Chinese education, we may also add, is out of date, 
and it is a pity that so modern a book should not have 
given more than a notice of a few lines to the drastic 
changes that are taking place in the Chinese educa- 
tional world. 

The illustrations are good. 


VANISHING VENICE. 


‘* The Old Venetian Palaces and Old Venetian Folk.” By 
Thomas Okey. London: Dent. 1907. 21s. 


NE follows this very painstaking itinerary as one- 
might a trusted solicitor who, rendering account 
of a mere tithe of an estate, claimed cheerful credit 
for not having lost the whole. Venice is already 
shattered into fragments. The Ca’ d’Oro is, as Mr. 
Okey justly says, ‘‘a pallid phantom of its former 
loveliness”—the Palazzo Barbara, Palazzo Querino— 
but it serves no purpose to dwell on the mutilated state 
of these once lovely buildings. There was once a 
country gentleman who in his fifteenth-century manor-- 
house had a priest’s hiding-place, but wanted a linen 
cupboard. To-day he has a very commodious linen 
cupboard, but no priest’s hole. This gentleman’s ideas. 
dominate the modern world in Venice, and it makes 
Mr. Okey’s book melancholy reading. 

However, things will be worse soon. The com- 
mercial development of Venice proceeds apace. The- 
active and practical Italian spirit frets already at the 
narrow rii, dreams of broad thoroughfares driven 
through the mass of ancient houses, and demands a 
great causeway uniting the city with the terra firma, 
for the greater convenience of motor-cars and electric: 
trams. The new Campanile will look down on a 
Venice very different from that surveyed for so many 
centuries by its predecessor. Regenerated Italy cares. 
less for past greatness than present comfort. The noble 
families, who might perhaps have guided the modern 
spirit into other channels, have often carried their 
inherited capacity for trade to some model farm on the 
hills around Bassano, and visit only rarely these 
palaces which Mr. Okey describes with such loving 
care. Their hearts are in their vineyards, in their silk-. 
mills, rarely in the great houses on the canals which 
they visit reluctantly but once a year. Thus it is not 
these hereditary chiefs of Venetian life, but men of 
other stamp, and often Jews, who direct the modern 
enterprise of the city on the lagoons. These men are 
jealous of the trade of Bari and Trieste. They wilt 
capture it for Venice if they can, and in the pursuit of 
that object they are likely to care little for the preserva- 
tion of the rich Gothic balconies, the beautiful arcad- 
ings and external stairways which oppose their frait 
and exquisite structure to the progress and convenience 
of commerce. 

So much the greater then is the advantage even for 
purposes of record of a careful, sober description such 
as Mr. Okey and Mr. Haddon have made and 
illustrated. Many things are set down in this book 
which travellers of twenty years hence may not see. 
Mr. Okey knows his Venice well. He has ransacked 
history and legend for illustrative comment, using both 
with judgment, and indeed with restraint, as when he 
forbears from inflicting on his readers speculations as to 
the motives which may or may not have actuated Marino 
Faliero, that mysterious and tragic figure of a loyal 
old man turned traitor at the last, and adopts the wiser 
course of referring us to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review”’. He 
has drawn largely on the Diaries of Sanudo—perhaps 
too largely, for he has not found opportunity or space 
to record any other than a slender part of that close 
knowledge of actual daily life in Venice, the going to 
and fro of fishermen, pile-drivers and gondoliers, which 
one so deeply versed in the varied aspects of the Rialto 
must have. Mr. Haddon in his delightful drawings 
shows us the shop-fronts piled with orange pumpkins 
and blood-red tomatoes, the women chaffering, the 
market boats rowed heavily along the rii from S. Erasmo, 
the forest of oars upcast at the Traghetto, Catina or 
Rosaura flirting with the gondolier over the terrace 
wall. By such slight accessories he sets before us the: 
architecture in a truer light. Mr. Okey’s interest is. 
rather in the medizval life of Venice. We could have 
spared some of his excerpts from Sanudo; and yet 
how great and full-blooded is that writer, whom 
Rawdon Brown well compared with Sir Walter Scott! 
He has the same delight in spectacles, and the same 
keen vision in depicting them, the humour, the quick 
sympathy, the love of gossip not averse from scandal—. 
all these qualities are brimming over in the eight-and+ 
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fifty volumes which the diarist needed to transcribe the 
events and incidents of nearly forty years. ‘‘ By the 
ordination of the Heavens” he was impelled to write 
day by day the news delivered by his friends. Fresh 
and crisp the entries stand there still, vivid and human 
as when they were set down. Not Pepys himself is 
more naive, nor, if truth be told, more scandalous ; and 
it may be questioned fairly whether any other work 
exists wherein the complete life of the sixteenth century, 
public and private, is mirrored with such fidelity. 

Of Caterina Cornaro, luckless Queen of Cyprus, Mr. 
‘Okey might have told his readers more. But one has 
little inclination to carp at the omissions of ‘a writer so 
sound and thorough. Into these dim days his work 
has brought the consciousness of the gorgeous flush of 
sunlight on rich foliage and seaworn arcade, of garden 
walls fringed with pomegranate trees and pergolas of 
vines, and the vista of the lagoon dotted with brown- 
sailed boats as far as Malamocco. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE LORD. 


Frederick Temple. By E. G. Sandford. London: Mac- 
millan. 1907. 4s. net. 


WE never believed the story of Cromwell insisting 
on being depicted warts and all—-it sounds like 
cheap posing. . Johnson’s ‘‘ Reynolds may paint himself 
as deaf as he pleases, but I won’t go down to posterity 
as Blinking Sam” is much more human. In this re- 
issue of the more personal part of the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Archbishop Temple” the Archdeacon of Exeter gives 
rather too smooth a portraiture. The gnarled and 
knotted anfractuosities of the man are softened down. 
Still, we have heard so much of the unpolished corners 
of Temple and of the plain places that he made rough 
that we welcome other aspects of him. Who would 
ever suppose that he passed through a Puseyite phase, 
one to which, as his biographer observes, a special ten- 
derness and beauty attaches? After an undergraduate 
walk with Ideal Ward he writes home: ‘‘I never could 
compare the free and easy religion of the Wesleyans 
to the severe, stern, self-watching and self-denial which 
Newman holds, and which I believe is the religion of 
the Bible. The Papists certainly are beating us in this 
respect.” He listens to Pusey in the pulpit for two 
hours, and wishes it were three. He loves to be in 
church. He gives up parties in Lent; writes of the 
Reformers that the more he reads their history and 
their own letters the worse impression he has of their 
characters ; deplores the prevalent neglect of the canons 
and rubrics; scornfully contrasts the fussy Protestant 
way of doing good by tea-parties and societies and 
reports with the church-like and priest-directed self- 
sacrifice of Roman Catholics ; and excites some anxiety 
in Devonshire by his interest in monasteries. He 
reminds his mother that the Tractarian principle of 
obedience was what had been made the keystone of his 
home education, and tells her that the Bible may be 
found to contain doctrines he and she had never dreamt 
of. English religion was marked by ‘‘a dreadful 
worldliness ”, which preferred the character of Martha 
to that of Mary, and inscribed ‘‘ disgusting encomiums ” 
on tombstones instead of the old prayers for mercy. 
In fact solifidian error was encouraged by the Articles, 
though the doctrine of Justification taught by the 
Prayer Book, by the Roman Church and by the Bible 
was really the same. Low Church views seem to him 
“*a latent form of Socinianism”, a religion of negations, 
and he “ would certainly wish to discourage the word 
Protestant and never to instruct children in our differ- 
ences with Rome”. Protestantism was helpless to 
withstand the flood of rationalism pouring into Oxford 
—the only hope lay in Newman and Ward. This was 
written in 1845, on the anniversary of Laud’s martyrdom. 
A few weeks later came the ridiculous Ward fiasco. 
The image lay in fragments. Newman went over, and 
Liberalism, aided by the bishops, swept the disordered 
High Church forces before it, like leaves in a storm. 
Temple was not the man to go with a merely winning 
side. But he had never followed the Tractarians un- 
‘Critically, and his acceptance of the Kneller Hall head- 


Ship in 1847 marked the reassertion in him of his native 


Liberal Protestantism. _ It was a devout Liberalism— 
not the earthly and shallow Whig or Sadducean type— 
but the middle period of Temple’s life inclined to ‘be 
hard, unsympathetic, and embittered by a feeling of 
failure. Nor could his friends feel sure what his views 
would end in. ‘I have changed many opinions within 
the last ten years”, he wrote in 1854, ‘‘ I may change 
many more, and perhaps back again, within the 
next ten.” The ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” and Colenso 
episodes increased the gap. He was now headmaster 
of Rugby, and parents and school-trustees began to 
fidget. His grit had got the boys’ loyalty, and one 
wrote home: ‘‘ Dear Mother,—Temple’s all right ; but 
if he turns Mahometan all the school will turn too.” 
But the quarrel with the Church was deepening. That 
Tait should turn against him was too bad—Tait whose 
preaching had once been described by Temple as imply- 
ing that ‘it was a very good thing to be in the Church 
if you happened to be, but that it is not much differ- 
ence”, and whose offer of a Rugby mastership in 1842 
had seemed to Temple an invitation to ‘* walk on the 
edge of a dangerous precipice”. Yet when Gladstone put 
Temple into a bishopric, Pusey’s indignation was hardly 
too strong. For Gladstone would certainly not have 
done it if Temple had been a Tory. The disagreeable 
Hayman affair came on the top of this storm. 

Temple’s real goodness, simplicity and greatness of 
character, however, made his consecration the beginning 
of a career which won universal respect and, when it 
was found what hot springs lay beneath that rock, not 
seldom love. Archbishop Benson spoke of his ‘‘ per- 
petual struggle pi Soxetv”. No doubt gruffness and want 
of consideration for people’s minor feelings, though 
they serve to make anecdotal jests, are a fault in a 
father-in-God. Nor, while he softened towards the 
ecclesiastical view of things, did Temple ever really 
understand the Catholic standpoint. It was the trans- 
parent holiness of Pusey and Newman which in early 
days brought him under the spell of Tractarianism, 
not conviction. But it was a great thing to have at 
the head of the Church of England a man of childlike 
honesty, virile will, and deep personal faith. This was 
a man who had nothing sloppy in him and always had 
endured hardness. Just before the close of his nine 
times nine years he was remonstrated with for having 
knelt upright to the end of a long cathedral service. 
‘*T always do that”, he said ; ‘‘ my mother taught me.” 


NOVELS. 


“Catharine.” By L. Parry Truscott. London: Laurie. 


1907. 6s. 
This is the tragedy of a man and a woman, of in- 
stability on his part and superstition on hers. For 
Catharine Ballard could not see that the resolve by 
which her grandmother had devoted her to the cloister 
might be overruled, and would not see that in entering 
on an irregular union with George Gifford she was 
doing something far worse than if she had set at naught 
a fantastic woman’s vow. Gifford, again, who at first 
played with Catharine’s love for his own selfish diversion, 
could not summon up resolution to refuse it when it 
was offered him in deadly earnest and on such fatal 
terms. A man so much the sport of whim and a woman 
so limited and so persistent could not, it may well be 
thought, find permanent happiness together. Be that 
as it may, circumstances at last awoke Catharine to 
the grim reality of her position. Love had dulled all 
other voices, but only for a season. It is a very piteous 
story, and its issue, so far as this life goes, is sorrowful 
indeed; but the author ends on a note of higher 
happiness in store for these ill-starred but repentant 
lovers. Mrs. Truscott has written a fine book, albeit 
on a painful theme, and its manner is worthy of its 
matter. Her prose is musical in cadence, its diction 
untouched by preciosity yet never commonplace, and 
her delicacy in treating an embarrassing subject ought 
to win her many friends. tes 


‘*The Prodigal Nephew.” By Judson Bo!t. London: 
Duckworth. 1907. 3s. 6d. 


In no country but England could this story be con- 
sidered humorous, but since (in spite of its rural 
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setting) it is based on those fundamental principles 
which have made the London music-halls and panto- 
mimes what they are, and since there are illustrations 
of the ‘‘ screaming ”’ variety—a long way after ‘‘ Phiz ” 
—it will doubtless be popular. A*young farmer, for 
somewhat inadequate reasons, determines to enter into 
a mock engagement with a neighbour’s daughter, and 
enlists a ne’er-do-well who has returned to sponge 
upon his relations. It is all very tedious and second- 
rate. It is mainly because the compatriots of Carlyle 
and Dr. John Brown, of Louis Stevenson and Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, are never amused by this kind of stuff, that 
Scotsmen are supposed by London comic writers to 

have no sense of humour. 


‘* The Goal.” By May Wynne. London: Digby, Long. 
1907. 6s. 


Into a pleasant rural society Miss Wynne introduces 
a young man of genius, native of a London slum, 
college friend of the squire’s son. It was unwise of 
the genius to fall in love with the squire’s very dull 
daughter, and unkind of her to be extremely scornful, 
but—given these facts—natural, as nature is seen by 
many novelists, that he should become a_ hopeless 
drunkard in his native slum and she come in at the 
death as the conventional ministering angel in the garb 
of a nurse. But Miss Wynne does far better with her 
minor characters, and we have enjoyed the pranks of 
two lifelike children and the amiable romance of a 
young man and a maid under the aforesaid squire’s 
roof. In fact we rather resent the slum and its in- 
fluence, for the author understands society in a typical 
country neighbourhood and writes about it pleasantly. 


‘*The Story of an Alpine Winter.’ By Mrs. Aubrey 
Le Blond. London: Bell. 1907. 5s. 


The love-story which forms the excuse for this book 
is too slight to distract the reader’s attention from the 
descriptions of winter amusements in Switzerland. A 
dangerous feat of winter mountaineering is chronicled 
with spirit, while the accounts of skating, tobogganing 
and ski-racing are vivid enough to make us wonder 
how any of us manages to stay in London at the 
present season if the price of a ticket to the Engadine 
can be borrowed. The characters in the book do not 
matter—they are very well so far as they go, except 
that Mrs. Le Biond’s mild social satire is a little 
obvious—but their amusements are exhilarating. 


**Love in a Mist.’’ By Madame Albanesi. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


Madame Albanesi evidently writes easily, too easily. 
Given a rose-covered cottage, a pretty London visitor, 
and a picturesque village with at least one eligible 
young man in it, she contrives with these same 
materials one pretty little tale after another, told rather 
charmingly, but with no effort at originality. In her 
latest novel she seems to have become aware that the 
story is really too thin this time, and has introduced 
into it a little sub-plot which is quite unconvincing 
in itself, and has no relation whatever to the main 
motive. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Cairo, Jerusalem, and Damascus.” By D. 8. Margoliouth. With 
Illustrations in Colour by W. S. 8. Tyrwhitt and R. Barratt. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1907. £1 net. 

“ The task of composing the letterpress to accompany Mr. 
Walter Tyrwhitt’s paintings of scenes at Cairo, Jerusalem, and 
Damascus ” was, says Professor Margoliouth, offered to himself, 
and it could not have been committed to more competent 
hands. The Professor of Arabic at Oxford has an unrivalled 
acquaintance with medieval Arabic literature, and his previous 
publications have shown that he is master of an attractive and 
mordant style. The Jerusalem and Damascus depicted and 
described in the book are the Jerusalem and Damascus of 

'Mohammedanism, and more especially the Mohammedanism 
of the Egyptian Sultans, and their story accordingly is made to 
begin with the Arab conquest and the fall of the Byzantine 
power in Syria. It is thus the Mohammedan history of Egypt 
which forms the subject-matter of the book. The Cairo described 

mm it is mainly the Cairo of the “Arabian Nights”. Even for 

Western readers that history is full of romance, and in the age 

of the Crusades it linked itself with the romance of European 


history. Saladin and his Kurds saved Egypt from becoming 
an appanage of the Frankish kingdom of Jerusalem and gave 
Mohammedanism a fresh term of life ; the recoil of Frankish 
power to Europe was followed by the destruction of the 
Christian kingdoms of Nubia, and the Copts in Egypt were 
left to struggle alone against the ever-increasing tyranny of 
their Moslem masters. The defeat and capture of Louis IX. 
was the last achievement of the Kurdish dynasty, and had 
momentous issues for both Egypt and France. In Egypt it 
ushered in the rule of the Mamluk sovereigns, that strangest of 
strange systems of government, under which only a slave could 
rise to supreme power. Egypt became in truth “the basest ” 
of kingdoms, a land of slaves whose ruler was himself a slave 
kidnapped from abroad. At first, however, the system seemed 
to work fairly well. It meant the introduction of the more 
vigorous northern blood, perhaps also a want of the fanaticism 
of inherited religious convictions ; and several of the Mamluk 
sultans were distinguished patrons of art and science. The 
beautiful mosque of Sultan Hasan was the work of one of them, 
the tomb of Barquq that of another. But murder, treachery, 
and revolution were also the inevitable accompaniment of a 
system which placed the government of the country in the- 
hands of its pretorian slaves, and the Turkish conquest was 
its final result. The Turkish Government, however, itself grew 
feeble, and the Mamluk Beys were not slow in taking full 
advantage of the fact. Like the man into whom the seven devils 
had entered, the last state of Egypt was worst than the first, and 
when the army of Napoleon appeared before Cairo the country 
was in a condition of hopeless anarchy. To this condition the 
English handed it back again after the defeat of the French, 
only to repent, hcwever, of their precipitation and to send in 
1807 the disastrous expedition under General Fraser, about 
which Professor Margoliouth, like most English writers, pre- 
serves a discreet silence. It was the practical annihilation 
of this expedition, nevertheless, which first secured Moham- 
med Ali’s power and led to the firm establishment of the 
present Khedivial dynasty. Perhaps Professor Margo- 
liouth would have better pleased “the general reader” 
had he treated the history of Cairo as he has treated 
that of Damascus, and given selections from it rather than a 
continuous narrative. The romance of Mohammedan history 
is apt to pall when the whole dreary succession of plots, 
murders and mutilations is told in full, the changes being rung 
on a number of unfamiliar names. Nothing can be more 
interesting than single episodes in the history, many of which 
read like tales from the “Arabian Nights” ; nothing is less. 
attractive, except to the specialist, than the sordid details and 
monotony of crime which form the thread on which the episodes 
are strung. The artist gives us only the picturesque or artistic 
scenes in the Oriental cities he delineates, and wisely passes by 
the dirt or the dull ugliness amidst which they are set ; and the 
historian would do well to follow his example where literary 
interest and not historical completeness is his object. The 
coloured illustrations which accompany the letterpress are 
charming. In the Egyptian pictures, however, we miss the 
bright colours and intense light of the Cairene atmosphere ; 
the light and sky are those of Syria rather thaa Egypt. The 
fault is a common one; English artists seem to carry the 
Quaker-like tints of their native island with them to the South, 
and to be afraid of reproducing even approximately the brilliancy 
of the Egyptian colouring. It is possible that their habit of 
seeing Egypt only in mid-winter is in part responsible for the 
result. 


‘* Notes on New Testament Criticism.” By E.A. Abbott. London: 
A. and C. Black. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Abbott has now published the seventh volume of his 
“ Diatessarica”, and an eighth, he tells us, is in preparation. 
Nor is this all, for he confesses that his story “ Silanus the 
Christian ” was part of the same series by casting the present 
volume into the form of notes to that narrative. We are sorry 
to be reminded of the weak point of an excellent work; we 
have not forgiven Dr. Abbott for destroying the illusion of a 
really admirable revival of antiquity by padding it out in the 
middle with the crude and obvious anachronism of making men 
of the second century repeat arguments which never entered 
the human mind before the middle of the nineteenth. Such 
arguments fall into their place in Dr. Abbott’s elaborate system 
of sections and sub-sections and notes to the latter, in which 
he has now reached the impressive number of 2999, xvii. o.. 
Every one of these symbols represents a substantial paragraph. 
filled either with solid learning or ingenious guesswork or a 
disconcerting mixture of the two. We gladly recognise that 
paradox in this volume is outweighed by erudition ; perhaps 
Dr. Abbott has already committed all his theories to print. 
At any rate, though he has not lost confidence in them, as he 
shows by fresh illustrations in favour of several, he has thrown 
his strength into miscellaneous observations of which a large 
number are of genuine value. They remind us of the lucubra- 
tions of the ubiquitous Dr. Eberhard Nestle, who favours every 
learned periodical of Germany and England in turn’ with his 
discoveries and conjectures concerning the New Testament. 
Though he and Dr. Abbott are equally unfortunate in their 
manner of presenting their work, their aggregate service te- 
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sacred criticism is greater than that of most of their contem- 
porariés. No doubt it is too late for them to mend their ways ; 
we can only be grateful for so rich a quarry of illustration 
drawn from recondite quarters as Dr. Abbott has now provided. 
It may compare with Professor Mayor’s notes to “ Juvenal” in 
the wealth and variety of its contents ; but we can think of no 
commentator who has flung at his readers so distracting a 
mixture of erudition and insight with perverse speculations. 
However, a reader who will use the book as a collection of 
materials and of detached suggestions, each to be judged on 
its own merits, will find that among the worthless beads 
threaded on Dr. Abbott’s dubious string there is a surprising 
number of genuine pearls. Our estimate of the value of his 
work is exactly the opposite of his own. He hopes that long 
after “Silanus the Christian” is forgotten his notes may 
remain in use for New Testament research. We are sure that 
what is good in them—and in the aggregate the amount is 
large—will soon be taken into the common stock of sound 
learning, and the laborious volumes themselves be consigned 
to limbo, while “Silanus”, especially if the author will dis- 
creetly prune it, will have a permanent place side by side with 
“ Ecce Homo” and “ Philochristus ” in serious literature. 
Romance of History: ‘‘The Netherlands.’ By Mary Macgregor. 
London: Jack. 1907. 6s. net. 


Mrs. Macgregor makes full acknowledgment of her in- 
debtedness to Motley’s “Dutch Republic” and Prescott’s 
“Philip II.” She has indeed made use of both to good pur- 
pose. Writing frankly as a hero-worshipper she says that if 
the face of William the Silent does not look out from her 
pages with living eyes and if his voice does not vibrate in 
living tones the glamour of her tale has been lost in the telling. 
She is not the first book-maker whom the romance of the story 
told in so much picturesque detail by Prescott has impelled to 
take up pen and recount again the struggles of the Nether- 
lands against the might and resources of Spain. In such a 
book as this, written admittedly for boys, it were easy to 
cheapen the narrative in the search for adventure, but Mrs. 
Macgregor writes very well, and her book, which forms the 
first of a series giving us the Romance of History, will be 
an excellent introduction to the fuller studies of Prescott and 
Martin Hume. The volume is effectively illustrated in colours 
by Mr. A. D. McCormick. 


REPRINTS. 


** Nineteenth Century Prose.” Selected and arranged by Mrs. 
- Laurence Binyon. London: Methuen. 1907. 6s. 


This is a delightful book. It is one to bind and put on the 
few small shelves set apart for the books that we go to for com- 
panionship—for an hour’s quiet reading when we retire for a 
little from the main stream of life. The writer of this notice 
has found the collection something of a cure for physical 
unease and the depression that often follows that prosiest of 
winter complaints—“a chill”. Mrs. Binyon has selected and 
arranged her delightful matter with a quiet skill, and she 
“introduces” us to her authors in easy graceful way. It does 
not matter if we find that an introduction was not absolutely 
necessary, as we had met these authors many a time before ; 
perhaps met them and revelled in some of them-——who 
knows ?—before Mrs. Binyon knew them herself. Her intro- 
duction is short and to the point, and she does not put on any 
grand or precious manner in her task. Moreover, we certainly 
have never come upon such a gallery of priceless portraits in 
any book as are given here. Carlyle’s picture of Tennyson we 
all know, and there are others scarcely less familiar. But it is 
good to have them here all grouped together. Hazlitt’s master 
portrait of Wordsworth—that one simply lives; Barton’s of 
Edward FitzGerald—we like Barton’s prose better than his 
poetry ; Thoreau’s of John Brown—but we have a bone to 
pick with Mrs. Binyon for not giving Richard Jefferies’ 
portrait of John Brown, one of the most beautiful things 
ever written, really an incomparable thing; Froude’s of 
Tacitus; Pater’s of Pascal; Macaulay’s of Strafford: is 
any portrait gallery of great men more satisfying in a 
way than this masterly little series? Of course we can all 
name a multitude of passages in this classic and that that Mrs. 
Binyon has left out. Personally we think we could improve on 
her three passages from Scott. We would rather have Dirk 
Hatteraick in his prison, or Dandie and his friend crawling into 
the fearful cave, than those she gives ; or a bit of that wonderful 
Visit to Hell by Wandering Willie in “ Redgauntlet” ; and she 
might with advantage have given us that great description of 
the sinking of the galleon in “ Westward Ho!” instead of the two 
Kingsley passages she actually includes. Then we should like 
to have had Ruskin’s piece of burning prose about the pollution 
of the-Wandle stream at Carshalton. Does any other thing in 
English prose burn quite like that? A little spirituous flame 
seems to shoot out of it. But these are personal prejudices. 


- On the whole Mrs. Binyon is to be congratulated on the best 


prose anthology (for there are plenty of songs here, though not 
in verse) that has been published for a long time. 


“Criminals and Crime.” By Sir Robert Anderson. London: 


Nisbet. 1907. §&s. net. 


Sir Robert Anderson, it is well known, maintains that the 
proper way to deal with the professional criminal, the type of 
the class being the burglar, is not to sentence him to repeated 
short terms of penal servitude but to detain him indefinitely 
or perpetually. His articles in the “Nineteenth Century” 
attracted attention, and this book is largely, and we may say 
also loosely, compounded from them. Very probably public 
opinion is tending in the direction Sir Robert would have it. 
We feel all his scorn for those who oppose it in the name of 
liberty ; but there is the very serious objection that there is 
nothing to show what sort of a system is proposed for embody- 
ing the principle. Sir Robert’s principle has a wider applica- 
tion than to professional criminals. He would detain in 
asylum prisons the habitual criminals who are so by weakness 
of mental and physical constitution through birth or by bad 
breeding ; truly a merciful proposal if a practical plan were 
devised. A Government could not do anything more useful 
than set its prison administrators and other experts to think 
out such a plan, so that the public might know what the 
principle involves. In the chances of this mortal life any one- 
of us, as Sir Robert shows, may become a prisoner in deten- 
tion on some charge ; and we agree with him that the treat- 
ment of untried prisoners is in various ways a cruel injustice 
and a satire on the presumption that every man is innocent. 
until he is found guilty. The more popular parts of the book. 
are Sir Robert’s experiences of the professional criminal while - 
he was head of the Criminal Investigation Department at 
Scotland Yard. He sketches some of the cleverest of the 
criminals, and he holds that there are not more than ten of. 
them capable of planning and executing great robberies. He 
disbelieves in the “type” theory as to such criminals ; and he 
tells how Dr. Max Nordau, with two portraits before him of: 
Archbishop Temple and “the greatest criminal of this genera- 
tion”, Adam Wirth, who stole the Gainsborough portrait, made 
his selection of the criminal by fixing on the Archbishop. We 
recommend teetotallers and free-traders to turn up the page 
where Sir Robert demonstrates how “ crimes due to drink” are 
connected with the free-trade system, which makes reform of 
the trade almost impossible. 


“Proceedings of the British Academy, 1905-6.” 
Frowde, Oxford University Press. 1907. 265s, net. 


This is the second volume of the Proceedings of the Academy 
which was founded so recently, and yet which has already lost 
many of its distinguished Fellows. In the year covered by the 
present issue are included the obituaries of Sir Richard Jebb 
and Professors Monro and Maitland, and estimates of their 
lives and work are to be found there by writers who are the 
most competent judges. Lord Reay, the President’s, address 
gives an account of the learned enterprises which the Academy 
is undertaking in connexion with similar Continental bodies ;. 
and also asserts the claims of literature and scholarship against 
the excessive pretensions made by Professor Ray Lankester 
recently at Oxford on behalf of the natural sciences. The 
papers here reprinted are too numerous for individual mention. 
It must suffice to say that the student in almost every depart- 
ment of literature or scholarship will find something which he 
would not willingly overlook. No one person, perhaps no half- 
dozen persons, could read appreciatively the whole of these- 
papers ; but we may mention that each paper may be obtained 
separately from the publisher : a thoughtful concession to the 
limitations of the human intellect and the pecuniary means of 
the learned. 


‘“‘The Licensed Trade.” 
1907. 1s, net. 

The present is very opportune for issuing at so small a 
price another edition of Mr. Pratt’s well-known book pub- 
lished last year. Next Session the Government’s intended 
Licensing Bill will be introduced, and all the questions between 
the liquor trade and the teetotallers will be once more, as they 
have been so often, the principal political topic of the day. 
The question is not one on which either the trade or the 
teetotallers can give a final answer, and it raises more important ° 
issues than either of them can be trusted with. It is eminently 
desirable that sound information should be spread amongst 
those who are neither misled by selfishness nor by fanaticism, 
and Mr. Pratt’s book admirably performs tbis function.. 
Licensing controversies are not all about compensation and . 
pecuniary interests ; there is much historical and social and 
personal matter in them which makes good reading. The 
account of the prohibition laws in America, and the startling 
facts as to drugs and patent medicines which are a consequence 
of them, of itself makes Mr. Pratt’s book well worth having. 


‘Suppressed Plates.” By G.8. Layard. London: Black. 1907. 


London 


By Edwin A. Pratt. London: Murray. 


People who care for the bypaths and curiosities of the pic- 
torial side of literature will be much interested in Mr. Layard’s - 
new book. It has many pages, indeed, entertaining to people . 
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who attend little to the pictures in a book. Mr. Layard is 
severe on the book illustrator of to-day, and not without cause. 
But even the old illustrators forgot to read their author now 
and then. Leech’s “grave mistake” when illustrating “The 
Battle of Life” is an instance of this. Mr. Layard gives some 
amusing cases of plates suppressed quite lately in popular 
reprints owing to the squeamishness—or the alleged squeamish- 
ness—of the public. How parents and guardians so par- 
ticular about pictures in books can allow their boys and girls 
to goto the British Museum or the National Gallery is hard 
to understand. 


THE JANUARY REVIEWS. 


Tariff reform makes a vigorous show in the New Year 
Reviews. Mr. Charles F. G. Masterman, in the “ Nineteenth 
Century ”, dealing with the transition stage in politics brought 
about by the increase in the Labour party, has much to say at 
the expense of both Tories and Liberals. Whether the Liberal 
party will seize the opportunity to push ahead with large 
measures of social reform he does not pretend to know, but he 
finds that tariff reform “undoubtedly has a future as a 
practical weapon of social appeal”. In his opinion, as a 
means of providing more work it may prove to be irresistible. 
“The fact that it is utterly indefensible as an economic system 
—if it be utterly indefensible—is no kind of guarantee that it 
may not become a political reality. ‘What’s the use of talking 
to a hungry pauper about Heaven?’ was Kingsley’s forlorn 
inquiry. ‘What’s the use of lecturing the unemployed abcut 
“the balance of trade” ?’ is the equally pertinent inquiry of the 
tariff reformer. The appeal of Protection has hitherto only 
been propagated on a rising and therefore an unfavourable 
market. What would be its effect on a falling one?” If the 
plea for tariff reform were to be based on no other ground than 
slack business, then it is to be feared not many months hence 
it will be driven home by the mere force of events. Mr. J. L. 
‘Garvin’s article in the “ National” on “The Boom—and After ” 
not only makes clear that the tide of trade has turned, but that 
‘the more level-headed of the supporters of free imports are 
beginning to realise the truth. When things “ boom” we do 
not get our full share of the improvement, when they “slump” 
we are the chief sufferers. Whatever the cause, whether the 
Boer war, as one Free Trade authority maintains, or Socialistic 
measures, as Lord Rothschild would maintain, or general trade 
movement, there is practical agreement that the trade position 
is not altogether satisfactory. Certain Ministerial journals will 
find Mr. Garvin’s article very lively reading. If his reasoning 
‘does not carry conviction perhaps the hard facts given in 
several tables of statistics by Mr. Holt Schooling in the 
“Fortnightly ” may serve to indicate why it is that trade is not 
what it should be. Mr. Schooling says that our method is 
anti-British, and that we are neglecting “that inost valuable 
thing, the power of national production”. In the same review 
an article on “Two Imperial Democrats” expresses astonish- 
ment that the economic views of the Radical Government 
at home as to the future of the Empire are so far behind 
those of Radicals in the colonies like Richard John Seddon, 
an ardent advocate of that preference which all the colonies 
are now prepared to concede to British goods. The “ Empire 
Review” renders real service by reprinting in extenso Mr. 
Alfred Deakin’s big speech in the Commonwealth Parliament 
on the Australian tariff. It is an eloquent, concise and com- 
plete statement of the case for reciprocity within the Empire 
against the foreigner. Mr. Harold Cox replies in the “ Financial 
Review of Reviews” to Lord Hardinge on the question of free 
trade and national finance, and takes the prosperity of certain 
firms as proof that the business of the whole country is not as 
bad as Lord Hardinge thinks. Mr. Cox admits “there has 
been a slight increase in pauperism in the last few years”. If 
he turns to Mr. Holt Schooling he will learn that the “slight 
increase” in these years of “unexampled prosperity ” amounts 
in England and Wales to twenty in a thousand and in London 
to forty-six, whilst the unemployment recorded by the trade 
unions has gone up from twenty-four per thousand to forty-one. 
How is it that whilst trade has been booming there have been 
more paupers and more unemployed trade unionists ? 

The anti-German crusaders are in full cry again, and the 
Emperor’s visit, coinciding as it did with the introduction of a 
new German naval programme, has for them only thrown the 
Machiavellian methods of the Kaiser and his Government into 
stronger relief. It is true Sir Horace Rumbold in the 
“‘ National”, after referring to the understanding with France 
as “the strongest mainstay of the peace of the world”, 
regards the new naval programme outlined by Prince von 
Bulow as “almost threatening”. This fceble-forcible cha- 
racterisation is not to the taste of the editor of the Review. He 
finds that the Kaiser has again “ hocussed ” British politicians. 
His.Majesty, we are told, has “a genius for combining business 
with pleasure, especially in his intercourse with amiable, easy- 
going, credulous, Anglo-Saxon politicians, who are without 
exception the most innocent of created beings as regards inter- 
national politics, owing to their boundless ignorance of the 
standpoint and policy of every other country”. Mr. Ellis 


Barker in the “ Nineteenth Century” is equally confident that 
a collision between Germany and Great Britain is inevitable. 
Germany is not going to allow Great Britain to stand in the 
way of her ambition either in Europe or the world at large for 
ever. “British Governments are habitually surprised by 
events ; German Governments anticipate them. The possibility 
—or, rather, the necessity—of a collision between Germany and 
Great Britain has for many years occupied the mind of the 
Emperor and of his advisers, and they are preparing everything 
for that event.” Dr. Dillon in the “Contemporary”, whilst 
moved to admire “the bright example” Germany sets in 
patriotic striving and self-abnegation, also has his doubts as to 
Germany’s intentions. ‘ With the best will to accept peaceful 
assurances one cannot avoid the conclusion that the scale on 
which war preparations are conceived and carried out in Berlin 
is far too great for purposes of defence against any unprovoked 
attack which Germany can possibly have to repel. In any case, 
the British taxpayer will now be compelled by the policy of 
Prince Biilow and his Imperial master to contribute more 
liberally than heretofore to national requirements which, keep- 
ing pace with those of Germany, bid fair to increase year by 
year.” Admiral Fisher recently assured us that we might 
“sleep quiet in our beds and not be frightened by bogeys”. 
Mr. Archibald Hurd is one who refuses to be scared by naval 
progress elsewhére. In an article in the “ Fortnightly ” on the 
Navy as it was ten years ago and is to-day, he finds everything 
vastly improved ; a 44 per cent. increase in the number of 
officers and men, three large fleets in home waters, twice as 
many ships in commission organised for war, and efficiency 
generally. ‘In the period no Power has made as great pro- 
gress.” Wecan only hope that Mr. Hurd’s confidence is well 
found. Mr. Charles Roden Buxton writes in the “ Albany” of 
the duty of the Liberals of Europe to the Macedonians, under 
the title “ Europe Unredeemed ”; “ Blackwood” casts doubt on 
Russia’s good faith in completing the agreement with England 
as to Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet; and in the “ Asiatic 
Quarterly ” Colonel C. E. Yate attacks the one-sided character 
of the Convention. He has always advocated an arrangement 
with Russia, but he says the concessions “are apparently all 
on one side”. Russia’s game throughout, he says, seems to 
have been bluff. bluff, bluff—“‘Chantage’, in fact, of the 
deepest dye ; and we may well ask ourselves, Was this really 
friendly ? Is the Convention, on Russia’s part, a really friendly 
agreement?” Colonel Yate makes a detailed examination of the 
agreement which goes to show that the excellent principle 
laid down in the preamble has been departed from wholly to 
Muscovite advantage. This strikes us as a very valuable 
review of the fruits of Sir Edward Grey’s diplomatic dealings 
with Russia. 

The reviews are strong this month in occasional articles. In 
the “ Contemporary” are several—Mr. Jack London on “ Re- 
volution ”, pointing out that there are seven millions of Comrades 
in Europe and America ready to break down or break up the 
present unequal distribution of wealth and of the “little luxuries ” 
of life ; Mr. F. A. McKenzie on the Japanese in Korea and Mr. 
R. C. Lawson on Natal and the Zulus-—both written largely 
from the native point of view; Mr. Harold Spender on “ The 
Government and Old Age Pensions” and Mr. Churton Collins 
on “Poetry and Symbolism”, a study of “The Tempest”. In 
the “Fortnightly Review” there are Dr. A. R. Wallace's 
*“‘ Evolution and Character ”, in which he says that “ the evidence 
of history and of the earliest monuments alike go to indicate 
that our intellectual and moral nature has not advanced in 
any perceptible degree”, though he seems to think that the 
future may have great changes in store; Mr. Walter Jerrold on 
Titmarsh and the ‘ Dixonary’”, Mr. T. H.S. Escott on “ Charles 
Lever and his Friends”, and Mr. Francis Gribble on Whittier 
—an article that should be read in conjunction with Mr. Lee’s 
on the poet of the anti-slavery movement in the “ West- 
minster Review”. In the “ National” Mr. J. A. Lovat Fraser 
makes Mr. Lloyd George the subject of an “appreciation”, 
and Evelyn Underhill replies to Lady Robert Cecil on “The 
Cant of Unconventionality ”, with a view to showing that she 
has misrepresented or misunderstood the novel on which she 
based her remarks. “A Moorish Seaport ”-—Laraiche—de- 
scribed by Mr. Stephen Gwynn ; “ Sir Richard Jebb ”, by Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell ; and “The Character of the Anglo-Saxons”, 
are among the features of the “ Albany”. In the “ Nineteenth 
Century” we find Mr. Oswald Crawfurd on “ Portugal *—a 
most useful paper just now ; Mr. Ian Malcolm on “ The Heart 
Disease of the Tessin %—Irish dissension ; Lord Curzon’s 
address on “ The True Imperialism ” ; the Queen of Roumania’s 
essay on international relations, “On Earth—Peace!”:; a 
charming little story by Miss Sydney Phelps, “The Fairy 
Prince” ; and Sir Walter F. Miéville on “The New Khartoum?—- 
a subject also dealt with in a picturesque and thoughtful way by 
Marie von Vorst in the “Pall Mall Magazine”. Mr. E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett’s account of the French army operations 
in Morocco, Mr. Andrew Lang on “Homer and the Critics”, 
Mr. Charles Whibley on “The American Language”, and 
“Musings without Method ”"—mainly about Bishop Burnet— 
assist “ Blackwood” to maintain the peculiar tone which ,we 
feel is Maga’s own. The political article in “ Blackweod” is 


(Contin? cn 56.) 
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DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF ASSURANCE. 


Low Premiums. Low Expenses. 


Scottish Provinent Institution. 


LONDON: 3 Lomparp Srreet, E.C. 
WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. . 
HEAD OFFICE: € St. Anprew Square, EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 108 CANNON STREET, | LONDON, E.C. 


Boara of Directors. 
Atrrep James Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artnur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
H. E. Dune, Esq., K.C. Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Twos. McKinnon Woon, Esq., LL.D., 


WrtiramM Mutcer, Esq. 

Pare, Bow Rt MP. Va.enTia, C.B., 

Double ‘advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured -one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1848. Assets, £9,500,000. 
New Feature. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY, 
WITH CESSATION OF PREMIUMS DURING INCAPACITY 


(Temporary or Permanent). 
VERY MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Heap Orrice: 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 


Tus GresHam Live Assurance Society, Limirep. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,242,820, Income, £453,897, 
Bonuses £4,256,464, 


Office :—2 & 3 ‘The Sanctuary, Westminster, SW. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Norwich Union 
Mutual Life Office. 


The Quiaqaennial Valaation shows even better results than 
in 1896 or 1901, and again combines 


STRONGER RESERVES 
“th LARGER BONUSES. 


** Such a company is able to confer the maximum benefits life assurance cae 
offer." News. 
Write for Valaation Report and Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE NORWICH, 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE OFFICE, 


EsTABLISHED 1862, 
Invested Funds Exceed £2,200,000. 
NEW SPECIAL FEATURES: 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 
QUINQUENNIAL ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
Giving MAXIMUM Assurance at MINIMUM Rates.. 
GUARANTEED SURRENDER VALUES AND PAID-UP POLICIES. 


For full particulars, write to General Manager, 


66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpep 1762, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON &.C. | 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 


2} PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Assurance Fumd on 31st December, 1904, was - £4,914,453 
The Net Liability and Annuity 

Contracts - _3+937,646 
SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - ‘£976,807 


For Prospectus and every wiformation apply to Taz Actuary, 
Egurran.e Assurance Socirry, Mansion House Lonpvon, E.C. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 


Esrp. 1335. 


ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £67,000,000. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, Londoa, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds, £16,000,000. 


CHAIRMAN: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0.. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other branches 


of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop- 
Assistants, Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants}. 

Personal Accident and Disease. 

Third Party Risks. 

Burglary and Theft. 

Plate Glass. 

Fidelity Guarantee. 

Annuities. 


Leasehold and Capital Redemption 
Policies. 


The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favaurable to 
the Insured. 

The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or the purchase ot, 
Reversions and Life Interests. 

Prospectus and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the Com- 
pany’s Offices or Agents. 


ROBERT LEWIS, Genera? Mezager. 
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a tribute to the quality of Lord Lansdowne, whose services to 
country and to party are not always recognised quite so fully. 
In the “Cornhill” this month Mr. G. M. Trevelyan gives some 
“excerpts from the War Journals of Garibaldi’s Englishman, 
John Whitehead Peard; and Mr. A. C. Benson describes his 
impressions of a visit to Kelmscott and William Morris. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCHZOLOGY 
AND ART. 


* Journal des Savants.” Décembre. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 

M. Maurice Croiset, M. G. Perrot, and M. H. Lorin conclude 
their studies on “ Nouveaux fragments de Ménandre”, “ La 
question homérique ”, and “ L’émigration européenne au XIX* 
stécle” already noticed in one of our previous numbers. 


‘‘ Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” Décembre. Paris: 106 Boulevard 
Saint-Germain. 7.50 fr. 

M. E. Pottier rather disappoints us in “ Les Origines popu- 
laires de Art”, a reprint of a lecture delivered before the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres on 15 November 
last ; though the author’s brilliant and fascinating eloquence 
makes the article most pleasant reading, we miss in it his usual 
keenness of reasoning and soundness of deduction: it is as if 
he were reluctantly following the lead of somebody else instead 
of keeping to his own powerful and much more original person- 
ality ; the arguments he uses in endeavouring to show that art 
“was essentially utilitarian at its earliest beginning are confused 
and not much tothe point: folk-lore is a tempting but often 
treacherous and misleading ground to tread upon, and com- 
parisons between the extremely little we know of the habits of 
our forefathers of the age of stone and the customs of modern 
savages cannot but be deceptive. “Le Paysage chez les 
‘Primitifs” by the late M. Henri Bouchot is interesting, but 
somewhat tainted by the author’s chauvinistic hobby of tracing 
everywhere among the works of the Primitives the hand of 
French artists. Cardinal Tavera, archbishop of Toledo 
(d. 1545), was buried in the chapel of the magnificent hospital 
which he had built outside the walls of Toledo; in “ Docu- 
ments et études sur Le Greco—La Chapelle de l’hdpital de 
Afuera, 4 Toléde” M. Paul Lafond gives us a general descrip- 
tion of the hospital itself, and records the works of art in the 
chapel, prominent among which are the Cardinal’s superb tomb, 
a masterpiece by Alonzo Berruguete, and some paintings and 
sculptures by Domenikos Theotokopuli (El Greco). M. Roger 
Marx’s “Les Femmes peintres et l’impressionisme—Berthe 
Morisot” is written all along in that half-dithyrambic, half- 
sibylline. inflated style, the very reverse of sincerity and sim- 
plicity, which unfortunately too many French and also English 
critics assume nowadays, and which makes their articles 
tiresome reading, especially when inordinately long as in the 
present case. “ Bibliographie des ouvrages publiés en France 
et & Pétranger sur les Beaux-Arts et la Curiosité pendant le 
deuxiéme semestre de année 1907”, by M. Auguste Mar- 
guillier, is, as before, the most complete and useful bibliography 
of its kind we know. 


“La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.” 
rue du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. 

M. Emile Bourgeois begins an extremely interesting “ Etat- 
civil des bustes et médaillons de Marie-Antoinette et de 
Louis XVI” which have escaped the destructive vandalism of 
the French Terror. A rather hackneyed notice by M. Marcel 
Nicolle introduces a very poor and inadequate etching of “ La 
Vénus de Velasquez” at the National Gallery. M. Louis de 
Fourcaud concludes his excellent “ Etudes sur le XV*® siécle : 
Simon Marmion d’Amiens et la Vie de saint Bertin”. “La 
Cathédrale de Lyon et Donatello” is another example of jingo- 
ism in art criticism: the analogies which M. Conrad de 
Mandach fancies he has found between the medallions deco- 


Décembre. Paris: 28 


rating the portal posts of the Lyons Cathedral and Donatello’s | 


bronze gates at Florence are simply non-existent. M. Louis Gillet 
continues his extremely good study on “Arnold Boecklin” ; 
the illustrations of some of the great artist’s best works are 
beautiful, and very well chosen. M. Raymond Bouyer reviews 
M. Marcel Dieulafoy’s “ La Statuaire polychrome en Espagne”, 
and M. Emile Dacier has a notice on “ Les Antiquités judaiques 
-et Jean Fouquet, & propos d’un livre récent” by Count Paul 
Durrieu, the newly elected member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 


** Art et Décoration.” Décembre. 
Beaux-Arts. 2 fr. 


M. Denis Roche reviews “ Une Exposition d’Artistes russes 
Paris” among a good many indifferent things from the 
point of view of art the pictures by Nicolas Roehrich stand 
y= age for power and originality ; another painter, Ivan 

ilibine, comes out a good second, and some of Princess 
Ténicheff’s minor works are very charming. “Cappiello”, 
by M. P. Verneuil, is a good monograph on one of the most 
popular draughtsmen and caricaturists of the day. “ L’Exposi- 
tion des Artistes Décorateurs au Pavillon de Marsan ”—a very 
.Poor one—is noticed by M. Paul Cornu. 


Paris : Librairie Centrale des 


Les Arts.” 
2 fr. 
All lovers of the Renaissance will turn with the greatest 

interest and pleasure to “La Collection de M. Gustave 

Dreyfus ”, the publication of which by M. Paul Vitry is begun 

in this number—the first article being devoted to “ La Sculp- 

ture”: the collection, formed by a distinguished amateur who 
combines in the highest degree taste and knowledge, is by far 
the finest of its kind actually in private possession ; as it is 
only accessible to the few “Les Arts” is rendering ar 
invaluable service to the artistic world at large in bringing it 
before the public through a series of magnificent illustrations 
with excellent comments, reproducing the standard works in 
it, prominent among which are masterpieces by Donatello, 

Verrocchio, Desiderio da Settignano, Sperandio, Luca and 

Andrea della Robbia, Antonio Rossellino, Mino da Fiesole, 

and Francesco Laurana. 


‘*L’Art et les Artistes.” 
1.50 fr. 

M. Gabriel Mourey shows us in “Notes sur Bernardine 
Luini” the deep originality and sincerity of this great painter, 
whose glory is too often unjustly represented as a mere reflex 
of that of Vinci. To judge from the illustrations here given, 
the Swede “ Bruno Liljefors”, to whom Miss Léonie Bernardini 
devotes a very good notice, is undoubtedly one of the most 
powerful and genial painters of animal life in the wild that ever 
held a brush. We have already said, 4 propos of an article in 
“Art et Décoration” for November, what we think of “La 
Maison d’Anatole France ”, which M. Camille Mauclair adver- 
tises here in his turn in a very declamatory article. M. Francis 
de Miomandre had perhaps better have left “ Les Dessins de 
Rodin” unnoticed : the less said the better about these shape- 
less aides-mémoire which some indiscreet friends of the great 
sculptor persuaded him to exhibit last autumn. 


Décembre. Paris: 24 Boulevard des Capucines. 


Décembre, Paris: Pierre Lafitte et Cie. 


ERRATUM.—On p. 21 (last week’s issue), “Son and the 
Mirror”, by Rathwell Wilson, should read “Love and the 
Mirror,” by Rathmell Wilson. 


For this Week’s Books see page 58. 


BUCHANAN's | 
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WHITE” | 


WHISKY OF WORLD 
WIDE REPUTE 


THE 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Kxown Remepy ror | The most Valuable Remedy ever 


The only Palliative i 
LD ' e only Palliative in 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in | RHEUMATISM. 
Diarrheea, Cholera, and Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical Testimony 
Dysentery. accompanies each Bottle. 


To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Chliorodyne, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
Of all 4/42, 
Chemists, 219 & 4/6. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
RALTAR, 


for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIB 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers>—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcnh AVENUE, LONDON. 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


XUM 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 
LEGAL AMD GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 1845, 

33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING anywhere, at any time kind 
COMPETENT MEN always available for TEMPO ARY 


MAPLE &CO 


ARE SPECIALISTS 
FOR COMFORTABLE 


CLUB & LOUNGE 
CHAIRS & SETTEES 


Inspection Invited, or Illustrated 
Catalogue of Chairs sent free 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
LONDON PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


Country Typewriting despatched same night if req 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND CENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


*“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “ Sans-Puis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Bees mo oy free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Single s. irt, or ot! er article, made to measure, accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES cu.” 


A CELEBRATED AUTHOR . 
aud “THREE NUNS.” 


“ After coquetting with the more expensive mixtures, 
I return to “Three Nuns,” which seems to be in a class of 
Kindly assure me that you will 
not allow success to spoil the quality of a fine Tobacco; so 
maay mixtures have followed the easy road to ruin. 


its own—dquite easily first. 


** Faithfully yours, 
HALLIWELL 


SUTCLIFFE,” 


“4KING’S HEAD ’’ is similar but stronger. 


Mixtures of unique manufacture and choicest quality. 
In 1 oz. Packets, 2 0z. and 4 oz. Tins at 6d. per oz. 


Feeo Sample of ‘‘Three Nuns’’ sent to all who write (mentioning this paper) te 
STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, St. Andrews Square, Glasgow. - 
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GREENING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A WORK OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 
THE MAMMOTH HUNTERS. 
By ALFRED E. CAREY. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


WOMAN AND THE WISE. 
An Anthology Compiled by G. F. MONKSHOOD, 
Author of ‘* Woman and the Wits.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s, 6d. net ; leather, gilt, 4g. Gd. net. 


THE WORKS OF DEAN SWIFT. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 28. net. 
Vols. III. and IV. just out : 
“Miscellanea and Battle of the Books.” 
** Directions to Servants.” 


FICTION FOR THE FIRESIDE. 


At this season of the ps a good fire, a comfortable chair, and a good 
novel are much to be ired. The following list of fiction may be 
recommended to the reader in search of a really good yarn. 


The White Rose Mystery. . 6s. 
By GERALD BISS, Author of ‘* The Dupe.” 

Lady Lilian’s Luck .. Gs. 
By the COMTESSE DE BREMONT, of 
“* Daughters of Pleasure,” *‘ A Son of Africa,” &c. 

The Master of Means 6s. 
By HERBERT GEORGE, 

The Abductors ... 6S. 
By JOSEPH: PRAGUE. 

A Romance of Three ome 6s. 
By EDWARD SCOTT. 

A Charming Girl . 6s. 

' By ESME STUART, ‘Author of “ In the Dark,” &e. 

Love and the Mirror . 3S. Gd. 
By RATHMELL WILSON. 
The first important Novel of 1908 will undoubtedly be 


BEAU BROCADE. 
By the BARONESS ORCZY, Author of ‘* The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 

As the demand for ‘‘ Beau Brocade” is already very large, 
readers are advised to place it on order at their. Booksellers’ 
NOW. Price 6s. 

Other Novels in preparation by Lucas Cleeve, Harris- 
Burland, Gerald Biss, Houghton Townley, Cyrus Brady, 
Edward’ Peple, Robert Aitken, May Wynne, and other popu- 

P writers. 


GREENING & CO., LTD., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THIRD EDITION NOW BEING PREPARED. 


THE LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL REYNOLDS HOLE. 


15s. net. 
Edited, with Memoir, by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 


“A volume rich in that combination of deep seriousness and 
‘sparkling fun, of love for all that is beautiful and hatred of anything 
savouring of cant, which was so eminently characteristic of Samuel 
Reynolds Hole. . . A delightful miscellany of letters which strengthen 
our admiration of Dean I[ole as one of those who never sank the man 
in the Charchman, one whose hearty influence was always exerted on 
the lines of broad humanity.”— 7he Daily Telegraph. 


“ Fall of boisterous fun and religious faith, of love of sport and 
of roses, and of a strangely tender almost sentimental sympathy.” 
The Church Times. 


** Here, then, are the good man’s letters, grave and gay. They 
reveal the two sides of his character: his rich gift of sympathy and 
his happy merriment ; his pity, it was swift and delicate for anybody 
whom he knew was in distress, and his rollicking fun when all went 
well with his friends. A pleasant book, rich in Common sense and 
in that deep sympathy only possible to hearts at leisure from them- 
selves.” — The Standard. 

“*Dean Hole, through his speeches, writings, and varied activities, 
was widely known and loved. His fame will be enhanced by the 
publication of this delightful book. It displays to us the Christian 
gentleman. Mr. Dewar has admirably edited the yolume and ouition 
for it one a those biographical sketches which build the man.’ 

The Daily Chronicle. 

“The whole book not only contains much that is pleasant and 
amusing, but also reveals a personality which recalls a phrase now 
almost out of date : ‘ An old Gentleman.’”— Tribune. 


GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, Ruskin House, LONDON. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


| Christianity and the Social Order (R. J. Campbell). 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ArT 
The Old Silver Sacramental Vessels of Foreign Protestant Churchesin 
England (E. Alfred Jones). Dent. 215. net. 
BroGRAPHY 


Ibsen (Edmund Gosse). Hodder and Stoughton. 


35. Gd. 
William Clarke : a Collection of His Writings. 


Swan Sonnenschein. 


7s. 6d. 
The Seven Ages of Washington (Owen Wister). Macmillan, 
8s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 
The Speculator (Olive Christian Malvers) ; 
(M. P. Shiel). Laurie. 6s. each. 
Sheaves (E. F. Benson). Heinemann. 6s. 
Man and the Cassock (Mrs. David G. Ritchie). Methuen. 6s. 
One Fair Enemy (Carlton Dawe); Second Selves (Algernon 
Gissing) ; A Jacobite Admiral (R. H. Forster) ; Little Josephine 
(la: Zs Meade) ; Rubina (James Blyth); The Sacred Herb 
(Fergus Hume); A Woman’s Aye and Nay (Lucas Cleeve). 


The White Wedding 


6s. each. 
The Golden Fleece (Reginald St. Barbe); Cleeves End (Herbert 
Chorley). Sisley’s. 6s. each. 


Florence Island (E. Burton Durham); The Log of a Liner (W. 
Harold Tromson). Drane. 6s. each. 

Wild Honey (Michael Field), 5s.; The Blue Lagoon (H. De Vere 
— 6s. Fisher Unwin. 

THEOLOGY 

The Sanctuary of God (William Allen Whitworth), 4s. 60. 
History of the Christian Church (S. Cheetham), 
Macmillan. 


net; A 
tos. 64. 


Chapman and 


Hall. 6s. 


VERSE 


Poems and Lyrics (F. P. B. Osmaston), 5s. net; Preludes and 


Harmonies (Conrad M. R. Bonacina), 2s. net: Verse Fancies 
and Facts (Harold Robbins), 25. 6d. net. Kegan Paul. 
Poen:s (Mary E. Coleridge). Elkin Mathews. 45. 6d. net. 


Poems and Verses (Morris Hawksley) ; Leela and Bertrand (W. J. 
Ford). Drane. ts. each, 

The Heir’s Comedy (Arthur Dillon); Thyrsis and Fausta : a Pastoral 
(Rosalind Travers), Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Catalogue of the Pamphlets, Books, Newspapers, and Manuscripts 
Relating to the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and Restoration 
(George Thomason. 2 vols., 1640-1661). Printed by Order of 
the Trustees, British Museum. 30s. 

History of the 1st Batt. Sherwood Foresters (Captain Charles J. L. 
Gilson). Swan Sonnenschein. 55. net. 

International Geography, The (Edited by Hugh Robert Mill). 
Macmillan. 155. net. 

Memories and Music. Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. 

Political Problems of American Development (Albert Shaw). 
millan. 75. 6d. net. 


Mac- 


~ Woman and the Wise (Collected and Edited by G. F. Menkshood). 


Greening. 35. 6a. net. 
KKEVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY :—The Dublin Review, 


55s. 6d.; The ee Journal, 25.3; The Busy Man’s 
Magazine, 20c 3 L’Art et les Artistes, 1/750. ; United Service 
2s. 


A* L THE BEST BOOKS AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 
NEW BROOKS, SECOND-HAND BOOKS AND REBOUND BOOKS 
EQUAL TO NEW. 
Catalogues issued monthly, and sent free to any address. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Lrp., 30-34 New’Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR Meg AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, Codes : Unicope ont ABC. 
Telephone : 


CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONBON. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
I will SELL b Soe te at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNE AY, JANUARY 15, and Two Following Days, at 
One BOOKS and MAN USCRIPTS, including the of 
HENRY » Ongar Hill House, Addlestone ; the Property of 
Dr. ARTHUR BROWNE’: of WYNDHAM HUGHES, Esq., 
Burfora, Oxon. ; the Pro of Miss HAMMOND CHAMBERS ; the Property 
of J. McCARTHY, Esq., Hammersmith Road, and others, comprising, Karly 
Printed Books, French Ilustrated Toporraphy, Poetry, Costume, Sporting 
Books, Tracts and lets, 2x vols. large er, Acker- 
menn’s Westminster Abbey, Gao Views, M usic, Classical Works, Robert 
Green's Planethomachia (1585 , Chinese Drawings, Boydell’s Shakespeare, 9 vols. 
1802; First Editions of the ritings of Thackeray, Surtees, Dickens, Ainsworth, 
Wilde, Leigh Hunt, Pond Rogers, A’Beckett, Swift, Swinburne, &c.; Law 
Reports, 302 vols. 1875-1907, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


Propert 


Catalogues may be had. 
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€ Mr. John Lane begs to inform his patrons that he will open the Publishing Season 
ein, by starting from the Bodley Head four new Authors, viz. :— 
1. A NEW HUMOURIST J. Randall Love AND THE IRONMONGER 
2. A NEW CLASSIC W. Compton Leith ApotociA DirripENTIS 

3. A NEW CRITIC ~R. A. Scott-James MopernisM AND ROMANCE 
- 4. A NEW POET Lascelles Abercrombie INTERLUDES AND PoEMs 
orb 
e). Mr. Lane believes that these books will run through the season. The following are 
ert the fixtures :— 
JANUARY 15. 
re APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS. By W. Comrron Lerrn. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 

The publisher is conscious that it is unusual to hail a new writer as “a classic,” but Sir 

A Thomas Browne, Pater, R. L. S., and Kenneth Grahame were once new writers, and he 


claims for Mr. Compton Leith that he has written a book worthy to be placed along with the 

writings of such authors. By some APOLOGIA DIFFIDENTIS may be voted precious— 

ud it is certainly intimate—but those who have the delicate perception to appreciate a new style will 

read and re-read the book. It stands apart from the highway of modern introspective literature ; 

a it is too true to be precious, too classical to be treated as ephemeral. By its overwhelming 

s sincerity it will command respect, and not a few will sympathise with a soul battling against the 
heartlessness of circumstance. 


Je JANUARY 22. 
LOVE AND THE IRONMONGER. By F.J. Crown 8vo. 6/- 


The robustious essence of Twentieth-Century Humour. The story of how a moribund jester 

landed a number of very respectable people in topsy-turveydom, and how they were extricated 

“ therefrom by a further twist of the deceased man’s testament, will appeal to all who possess 
what has been called the fourth of the great Cardinal Virtues—Humour. 


JANUARY 22. 
MODERNISM & ROMANCE. By R.A. Scort-James. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


The literature of every period is at one and the same time a mirror and a guide. Mr. Scott- 

: James’s study of MODERNISM AND ROMANCE aims at indicating the scope of these | 

functions in the literature of our own day. He takes a few conspicuous tendencies of the 

age—the scientific spirit, self-consciousness, democracy, realism, pessimism, and the new romantic 

movement—and shows how almost every book may be regarded as a symptom of health or disease 

; in the social organism. The book is not a series of essays, but a continuous treatment of the 
dominant characteristics of contemporary life as revealed in contemporary literature. 


JANUARY 29. 
INTERLUDES & POEMS. By Cr. 8vo. 5s. met. 


Some weeks ago the well-known editor of a distinguished weekly declared he had discovered a 

new poct—a real genius. On his being asked if the poet’s name was Abercrombie, his 
astonished reply was “Yes.” “I thought so,” was the retort, “I have just accepted a volume 
from him entitled INTERLUDES AND POEMS, and one of the most distinguished living 
writers wrote me a spontaneous letter drawing attention to Mr. Abercrombie as ‘ not only a poet, 
but a poet of very great and original powers . . . I mean, this is really that vara avis, a man of 
genius.’” Poetry, if it is to possess vitality, must deal with vital questions. Consequently the 
subject matter of the poetry of different generations appears to vary. In reality it is not variation 
but development, and with development of subject comes development of form. Mr. Abercrombie 
perhaps has more marked development of form than any of his predecessors since Whitman. 
It is because he is treating of ideas forced upon him by his generation. But behind the 
new standpoint, the new teaching, there is recognisable the old music flowing in new channels. 


N.B.—The publisher feels impelled to explain, or at least to apologise for, the uncon- - 
ventional form in which he announces his four new authors, but in order to display 
their respective points the typographical substitute for limelight seems the one re- 
source to anyone desirous of directing critical attention to his Pegasus team. The 
publisher’s modesty is perhaps the result of a recent reading of “Apologia Diffi- 
dentis"”; or possibly of an inward conviction that “Good wine needs no bush” has 


lest its application in the Twentieth Century. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK, _- 
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A BOOK EVERYONE KNOWS AND USES. 


New Edition for 1908. 


Now Ready. 


THE STANDARD PEERAGE VOLUME. 


PUBLISHED IN THREE CENTURIES. 


A very mine of information (including Addresses) regarding all living Titled Persons, and 
‘the Members of the Collateral Branches of all Peers and Baronets, Bishops, Privy Councillors, 
Knights and Companions of the various Orders, Precedency, Formal Modes of Addresses, &c. 


2,500 PAGES. 


DEBRETT’S 


PEERAGE with index to Courtesy Titles), 
BARONETAGE (iti 
KNIGHTAGE, anc 


COMPANIONAGE; 


ALSO AN APPENDIX GIVING ROYAL WARRANT HOLDERS. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


ACCURATE AND UP-TO-DATE. 


cCloth gilt (Royal Edition), 31s. 6d. net ; or in Two Vols., 16s. 6d. net each. 


Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper 


Edition), half weight and thickness of Royal Edition, 50s. net. 


LONDON: DEAN & SON, LIMITED, 160A FLEET STREET, E.C. 


~Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE SORROWS 
IRELAND. 


By P AT. Author of ** Economics for Irishmen.” 


€VERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM | 


WILL WANT TO READ THIS BOOK. 


*¢ The brilliant Irishman who writes as ‘ Pat’ has certainly given 


us much to ponder, as well as much delightfully racy reading, in | 


* The Sorrows of Ireland.’ ”—7HE TRIBUNE. 


Order of your Bookseller; or post free for 1s. 14d. or 2s. 2hd. 


London : 


TME WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., | 


re 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Paper, Is. net. 


4th Impression 
Ready on Monday. 


“ SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


BY W. DALTON. 


The book, now recognised as the Standard work on 


the ganic, sells continuously. To cvery Bridge 
player there must come moments of doubt— 
doubt as to rules, doubt as to theory, doubt as 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE = should 
always be at hand for purposcs of consultation. 
The title“ Saturday’ Bridge” has apparently been 


the occasion of some misunderstanding. It does 


to practice. 


not mean that tt is Bridge for Saturday play 
only ; tt was chosen because the greater part of 
the volume ts taken from the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Whenever and however it ts played, the Referec 
zs one of two or at most three real authorities, 
amongst whom, it was long since agreed, Mr. 
Dalton must be ranked. His book ts published at 
5s. net, and may be had of any bookseller ; but if 
there is difficulty in getting tt, send 5s. 3d. to the 
Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


& 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


We offer to send, carriage paid, any one of the following six works 


on a first payment of Five Shillings, the purchase to be completed 


No. 1. 


THE IMPERIAL DICKENS. 


Dickens helped to make Christmas the joyous time it 
now is. His books breathe the spirit of goodwill towards 
men. No better edition of the master’s works exists than 
the ‘‘ Imperial.” Its new illustrations, showing the familiar 
characters in new scenes and surroundings appeal irre- 
sistibly. By varying bulk of paper, each volume is uniform 
in thickness. In 16 vols. (8} in. by 5? in.), 4/6 each. 


5/= first payment, and 8/- a month until 
net cash price paid. 


No. 3. 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


The result of the collaboration of two of the greatest 
Shakespearean scholars, Mr. F, A. Marshall and Sir Henry 
Irving. Besides the plays themselves, all illustrated by the 
best modern artists, Mr. Jerome Harrison has contributed a 
valuable description of the Shakespeare country, occupying 
a whole volume, illustrated by photographs. There is also 
an appreciation of Sir Hemry Irving by Mr. Bram Stoker 
and a splendid photogravure of Sir Henry as Hamlet is 
presented to each subscriber. Each volume has a magni- 
ficent coloured frontispiece reproduction of a famous 
“Shakespearean picture. 14 vols. (10 in. by 6} in.), at 
Bl. first payment, and 7/- a month until | 

net cash price paid. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 


A new natural history work on a new plan by Prof. 
J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A. It treats the animal kingdom 
in proper, scientific groups, and in relation to the natural 
surroundings. Prof. Davis makes the ‘* Natural History of 
Animals ” a fascinating subject for the general reader. As 
interesting as a novel—far more educational. Is very pro- 
fusely illustrated by the best animal artists. In 8 cloth 
volumes, the striking cover designed by Talwin Morris 
{10 in. by 6} in.), £2 16s. 


5 / . first payment, and 8/- a month until 
net cash price paid. 


by a small remittance each month until the cash price is paid. 


THE “HOLYROOD” SCOTT. 


An entirely new edition of the Waverley Novels in 25 
volumes. The Novelist’s introductions’ and notes, and a 
separate glossary and index, appear in each novel, whilst a 
comprehensive General Index is provided to the whole set. 
Each volume contains a coloured frontispiece and five full- 
page illustrations specially drawn by celebrated artists. 
Large and clear print on a beautiful soft wove paper is used 
throughout. The binding is dark green cloth, with chaste 
design in gold. Price 75s. net. 


first payment, and a movih anti! 
net cash price paid. 


No. 4. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. 


At once the most interesting and most valuable geo- 
graphical work published recently. You are taken by 
Mr. A. R. Hope Moncrieff, the author, throughout the 
world, and shown all its peoples and great natural features. 
Statistical diagrams give valuable commercial information, 
and the beautiful illustrations will afford unending pleasure. 
Mr. Harry de Windt, the explorer, says of it: ‘* I consider 
it one of the most useful and engrossing works on geography 
and exploration which has appeared for many years.” 
6 vols., cloth (103 in. by 6} in.), at 48s. net. 


5/= first payment, and 7/- a month until 
net cash price paid. 


No. 6. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


It is British, not American. A complete encyclopedia 
lexicon of the English language, revised and augmented 
under the editorship of Chas. Annandale, M.A., LL.D. 
**Tt is,” to quote the SATURDAY REVIEW, ‘‘a monument 
of patience, industry, and good work. From beginning to 
end it has received the same thorough and conscientious 
care; it is copious; it is trustworthy; it is beautifully 
illustrated ; and it is admirably printed on good paper.” 
8 vols., cloth (11 in. by 7} in.), £4 net. 


5/= first payment, and 8/- a month until 
net cash price paid. 


To claim these exceptional terms this coupon MUST BE USED. 


COUPON. 


To the Gresham Publishing Co., 34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Please send me Book No* , on account of which I enclose Five Shillings (5/-), and 
I agree to remit to you, or whom you may depute,t each month until the full 
price is paid. 


® Insert number of book required. 
¢ Insert amount payable each month. 


No. 2. 
No. 5. 
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EDUCATION. 


‘TJ UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
5 Established nearly Half a Century. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
ration for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
odern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


COLLEGE, KENT. 


Pubiic Schoo? Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields ; Gymnasium, Swimming- 
hath ; Chemicaf and Physical Laboratories ; Cadet Corps, &c. Recent Honours : 
@pen Scholarship, Balliol College ; rst Open Scholarship, Hertford College ; 
Admissions to Sandhurst. Osborne, &c. Apply to the Headmaster, Rev. A. E. 
Rume, D.D.—NEXT TERM, JANUARY 15. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 

University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 

Previous and other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. Kerix, B.A. 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


R. HY. GEO. TAYLOR-JONES, M.A. Cantab., 

j Heath Brow, Boxmoor, Herts.—The SPRING TERM commences 

TBESDAY, January 23. Mr. Taylor-Jones will travel by the train leaving 

Euston 415 p.m. and Willesden 4.26 ».m., to which a saloon carriage will Le 
attached for the accommodation of the pupils. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Education in all its branches. 
Musical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


LJ AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
a St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beantifu! grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScuHoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. -Bracing situation. Exceptional 
advantages. —Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monvremny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL COLLEGE, 
9 BEDFORD GARDENS.—SCHOOL for GIRLS and BOYS. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
— EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
MEN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 

AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL, Thorough grounding 

in elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public Schools. Great 
attention to sports and games.— Headmaster, J. M.A. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
(Recognised) FOR GIRLS.—Very dry and bracing climate. Highest 
references. Moderate fees. Swimming taught. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Gaines, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


“ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 

S. THOROLD’S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 

resident governesses and ten visiting professors. Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose parents 


ase abroad. Exceptional advantages. Music, Painting, and Languages Special- 
ties.—Principal, Miss Wuirr. 


QUERNMORE. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E, 


Corstant and uniform Success for many consecutive years. 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST TRIAL. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
repare candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 
Examinations. Extracts from testi ials: The dullard 
need not despair.” ‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


XHIBITION of FURNITURE, Metal Work, 


and Modelled Ceilings by Ernest W. Gimson.—DEBENHAM and 
FREEBODY'S ART GALLERIES, Wigmore Street, W. 


TV INANCE.”—A concise weekly record of markets 

and prices, published by the Centrat Stock Excuancr, Lim, (Estab- 
lished 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post free for six months to 
applicants mentioning this paper. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Rstimates, and all information free of charge. Replies receivea. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — pinecTEUR : DomovLin, 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sitcle ~ 
parVhonorabilité, la varicté et l'éclat de sa rédaction, 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman: de spirituelles critiques Litté— 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une possie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’'Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, du Pariement, de Université, etc. 

Elle est indispen-able aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France. 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 bis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS. 


GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms. —HOME 
~ SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom, Abroad. 
£s d 4. 
One Year ... wn £88 I 10 4 
Half Year ... eo O86 coo O15 2 
Quarter Year an wa 7 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, Loudon, W.C. 

in the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would he glad to be informed 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY- 
TWUPELNCE EACH FRIDAY. Established 1860. 
An Interesting Review of Worid Events. 


To get a broad, comprehensive and clear view of the great movements afoot 
on the globe, to caich the inmost spirit of the activities of the world, to grasp 
their fuil meaning, read Public Opinion. 

This paper compels reading by the tremendous interest of its subjects and 
their cosmic sweep. It is a journal of timeliness that appeals to intelligent men 
and women who wish to know the best that is said and done in ali fields.of 
human activity. 

Its pages are brimful of information and discussion on Politics, Science, 
Religion, Literature, Art. Music, and the Drama, and of the people who keep: 
the world turning around. It gives the best from all periodicals, and keeps one 
abreast of the culture of the age in all lines of thought and achievement. To 
the busy man and woman ic is indispensable. It is the paper that keeps 
you educated. 

Public Opiaton is the ideal paper for every home, of interest to every 
member of the family, a luxurious necessity and a necessary luxury. Its. 
circulation increases each week, and iz is read by people in ail parts of the world. 


Specinzen post free on application, 


Offices: 30 & 31 TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS ST., LONDON; B.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE CROWN. 


The Court and County 


Newspaper. 


Families 


THE CROWN is the paper that is EXCLUSIVE 
for Court and Society News, the Universities, 
Sport, Travel, Connoisseur and Antiquarian 
Interests. 


It appeals to cultured people. Its political articles 
are non-partisan. Its Cartoons and Coloured 
Drawings are the highest achievement in colour 
printing. Ina word, ‘‘ The Crown” is ‘‘ the Court 
and County Families” Newspaper, representative 
ef all that is BEST in [Illustrated Weekly 
Journalism, 


THE CROWN is the only journal in the world which 
publishes every week picturesque and original 
articles on the Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. 


‘PUBLIC OPINION :— 


“THE CROWN” improves each week. No small 
eompliment when we remember the quality of the earlier 
issues. Its colour printing is admirable, and its literary 
and artistic qualities will satisfy the most fastidious taste. 
“THE CROWN” bids fair to be on top, as a 
«rown sheald be. 


EVERY THURSDAY. 
ONE SHILLING. 


Annual Subscription £2 12s. Post Free. Sub- 
‘scription may be paid yearly, half -~ yearly, or 
quarterly, at same rate. 


To prepaid subscribers a Facsimile Reproduction 
-of the Goodwyn Lewis Portrait of 


CHARLES DICKENS 


(the Last Portrait for which the Great Novelist 
is presented. 


‘The following is one of many letters of appreciation of this 
Portrait, which all Dickens-lovers ought to possess :— 
35 BRYANSTON SQuaxge, W. 
Mrs. Annan Bryce begs to thank the Editor of 7he Crown for the 
most wonderful reproduction of Charles Dickens’ portrait, which he 
-has sent her, and which she appreciates very much. 


A New Volume Commenced January 4. 


Subseriptions aud ali communications should be addressed to the 
General Manager, 
35 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


NEW AFRICAN COMPANY. 


Tue thirteenth annua! ordinary general meeting of the sharcholders of the New 
African Company, Limited, was held yesterday at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith, K.C.B., C.S.I. (Chairman of the Company), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Thomas Day) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said the 
greater part of the year was mainly characterised by an almost constant deeline 
in the prices of all securities, and especially in those shares connected with 
exploration and mining in which the New African Company was by its consti - 
tution mainly interested. It was therefore absolutely impos-ible for them to 
carry out during the continuance of this fall any profitable realisation ; their 
energies had to be directed to maintaining the enterprises in which they were 
concerned, and their efforts had been given day by day throughout the year to so 
protecting and furthering those interests as to be in a position to profit by any 
favourable change. It was inbad times that the directors had naturally themos1 
arduous and anxious work ; they were, however, able during the early part of the 
year, before the serious fall set in, to carry out some advantageous transactions and 
were thus in a position to make the distribution of the interim dividend issued: after 
the last meeting. In the Transvaal a great many diamond and base metal 
propositions had been examined during the year, and in some instances a 
certain amount ef prospecting work had been done, but so far nome ot 
these proposals had shown sufficient value to encourage much hope of 
their purchasing them. Active prospecting operations had been con- 
tinued, in co-operation with other Johannesburg mining houses, on the tin 
property in the Rooiberg districts mentioned last year. This had shown 
remarkable results and the whole of this interest would very shortly be turned 
over to a parent Company, which wou'd acquire the option to purchase a bleek of 
four farms and further exploit the tin lodes which had been proved to exist on 
them. In the opinion of the engineers there was no likelihood of any want of 
permanency at depth. The portion now being opened up was selected at 
random amongst the ancient workings and there was no reason to believe 


that a specially rich portion had been hit upon at the very start. As to 
their interests in the Welgedacht Company, the shares had now 
reached an unjustifiably low figure, mainly in consequence of forced 


realisations. ‘lhe present price of those shares seemed to afford a good 
instance of the abnormal depreciation now prevalent, and of the probabilities of 
substantial appreciation when once the inevitable recovery set in based on.rea 
values, The Mozambique Company had throughout the bad times of last 
year succeeded in maintaining its revenue of £128,000, and ‘further in 
covering its African expenditure thereby. ‘This Company possessed assets 
of great value, including the port and township of Beira. Its proximity 
to the chief mining centres of Northern Rhodesia and of Katanga seemed 
bound to bring benefits to Beira and the Mozambique Company. With 
regard to their interests in the Ethiopian Railway the actual situation as 
to the railway was one of great delicacy, and he could not speak fully or 
freely. ‘The treaty concluded recently between Great Britain, France, and Italy 
stipulated that this railway should be extended to Addis Abeba under entirely 
French auspices. These matters were the subject of warm discussion in Paris, and 
he thought the British group, notwithstanding any appearances to the contrary, 
could rely upon the sense of justice of the French Government to propose a fair 
adjustment all round. As regarded Egypt and the Sudan, the steamer ‘business 
worked by the Sudan Development and Exploration Company had made good pro- 
gress. The New Egyptian Company had done good work in reclaiming lands on 
the Nile, and had paid a dividend of 10 per cent. They had in this Company a 
very good asset. In West Africa, in which they were interested through their 
holding in the Taquah and Abosso Mines, affairs were more encouraging. The 
Abosso Company had again paid a cividend of ro per cent., and they had good 
prospects from the Taquah Mine. Turning to Australia, the Conrad Mine had so 
far not realised the expectations of the engineers, who were, however, still sanguine 
of good results. As regarded the Marconi Company, after seven years’ incessant 
work there had been brought a satisfactory consummation to the endeavours to 
establish communication across the Atlantic on a commercial basis. The system 
was now earning money, and there was no reason why that Company should not 
prove very successful. In conclusion, the Chairman said that he hoped.next year 
the markets would be improved all round, and he would be able to report that 
profitable realisations had been made. 

Baron de la Chevreliers seconded the adoption of the report, aad it was carried 
unanimously. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the EIGHTEENTH ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING of SHAREHOLDERS, for the year ended 31st Decen- 
BER, 1907, will be held in the Board Room, Tue Corner House, Jomannasaurc, 
on WEDNESDAY, 11th MARrcH, 1908, at 2.30 P.a., for the following purposes : — 

z. To receive and consider the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss and 

Revenue Accounts for the year ending 31st DeceEMBER, 1907, and the 

Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 

Toelect Directors in the place of Messrs. S. Evans aad H. C. Boyd, 
+ og by rotation, but are eligible and offer themselves for re- 
election. 

3. To confirm the appointment by the Board of Mr. H. C. Boyd as a 
Director of the Company, in place of Mr. W. Busch, resigned. 

To elect Auditors in the place of Messrs. H. J. Macrae and-C, ©. 
Andersson & Co., who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to fix 
their remuneration for the past audit. 


5. To transact general business. 


The Share Transfer Books will be closed from the 11th Marcu, 1908, to the 
z7th Marc, 1908, both days inclusive. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be present 
or represented at the Meeting must produce their Share Warrants for verification 
(or may at their option deposit the Warrants) at the places and within the times 
folluwing :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg, at least twent!y- 
four hours before the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, 
London, E.C., at least thirty days before the date appointed for ue 


holding of the Meeting. 
(c) Atthe Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, 3 Rue d’Antin, Paris, at least 
thirty days before the date appointed for the holding of the Me-ting. 
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Macmillan’s Educational List. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By SEVENTY AUTHORS. Edited by H. R. MILL, D. 


The following Sections are issued enpunly with Exercises and Examination Papers in the Text:—I. British Isles, 1s. 
+ North America, Central America, and the West Indies, 2s.; VI. South America, 1s. ‘6d; VII. Africa, 2s. 
Pad Please write for detailed ‘Prospectus. 


. Australia, rs. 6d.; 


A MODERN ARITHMETIC. | “With Graphic 
and Practical Exercises. By H. SYDNEY JONES, M.A. Part I. 
Globe 8vo. Without Answers, 2s. 6d.; with Answers, 3s. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 


M.A., and V. M. TURNBULL, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 
45 
ARITHMETIC. Chiefly Examples. By G. W. 


PALMER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GRAPHICS Applied to Arithmetic, 


Mensuration, and Statics. By G. C. TURNER, B.Sc.(Lond.). 
6s. 


(Jan. 17. 
ELEGEIA. Passages for Latin Elegiac Verse. 
With Hints and English-Latin Gradus. By C. H. ST. L. RUSSELL, 
M. A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Ed: —*An i work. It satisfies a long-felt want, and should 
havea = sale among Public Schouls of the higher class....We cordially com- 
mend the book to masters in our great Public Schools.” 


DECURSUS PRIMUS. A First Latin Grammar. 

With Exercises. By Prof. T.G. TUCKER, Litt.D. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Edacation.—* A really excellent little book for beginners ; one of the best we 
have seen for some time. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE. 


By GEORGE. Ww. MITCHEL L, M. A. Crown Svo. 38. 6d 


Se. With 489 Illustrations. New Edition, 8vo. complete, 15s. 


II. Europe, as. 6d.; III. Asia, 2s.; 


AIDS TO THE STUDY AND COMPO- 
SITION OF ENGLISH. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. Globe 8vo. 
4s. 6d. Key, 4s. 6d. net. 
Education. Nesfield’s excellent little work.” 
The Scottish Class Teacher. —** Certainly the best treatise we have yet 
perused on the study of the mother tongue. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS. 


from tte Great Essayists. 
J. H. FOWLER, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS— 
THE AGE OF THE “ANTONINES. (The 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by EDWARD 
GIBBON, Chapters I.-I11.) Edited by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. Globe 


8vo. limp cloth, rs. 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PROSE. 


Selected and Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Glossary, &c., by 
ELIZABEtH LEE. Globe 8vo. limp cloth, 1s. 
ENGLISH CLASSICS—New Volume. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES: 
THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by ALFRED W. POLLARD. Globe vo. 1s. 6d 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS: 
EXODUS. By E. M. KNOX, Principal of Havergal College, Toronto. 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

*,° Previously published, GENESIS, 1s. 6d. 


Materials and Models fer 
Selected and Arranged by 
Globe 8vo. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. | 


The Acts of > Apostles. Greek Text. With 
otes. . E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
(Junior and Senior. 


With Notes. 1s. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. “7 By H. B. Gzorce and W. H. Havow. Livy.— Seek XXI. By W. W. Capss, M.A., and 
With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. {/unior. J. E. M.A. 16. [Seniow. 
S. Watrour, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. and Notes. —__ Rooks XXI. and XXU. Edited by Rev. 
ENGLISH. By W. Batt, 38. { Senior. W. W. Cares, M.A. 4s. 64. [Sentor. 

Lyeidas, Sonnets, ke. By W. Bett, M.A. | Cicer 
i 0.—The Catiline Orations. Edited by A. S. 
Scott.—Marmion. Cantos and VI. With Intro- [ Senior. | Wivkins, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. { Senior. 


duction and Notes. By M. Macmiiian, B.A. 

(Preliminary. 
Marmion. With Introduction and Notes. 

By M. Macmiitan, B.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


LJunior.| Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book With Notes and 

— ~ Marmicn, &c. Edited by F. T. Parcrave. | Geaghe.— mann und Dorothea. J. Vocabulary. By Rev. Watpo.e, M.A. 

3s. 6d. [Senior 1s. 6d. With Exercises by E. A. WE M.A. 

n Durw Yith Introduction and | unior. 

otes. Junior. | LATIN AND GREEK. Euripides. —Heeuba, With Notes and Vocabulary. 

Quentin Durward. Abridged for Schools. | Cornelius Nepos. Vol. I. (containing Lives of By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 

1s. Junior. | iltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, M.A. sts. 6d. L/untor and Senior. 

Kingsley’s Heroes. With Notes. ts. 6d. | Cimon). With Notes and Vocabulary. By Pinte. — Euthyphro, Apology, Ccrito, and 

(Preliminary. | Hervert Witkinson, M.A. 1s. 6d haedo. by F. J. Cuurcn. as. 6d. 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. With In- | (Preliminary. | Senior. 

troduction and Notes. By K. DeicuTon. ts. od. Caesar.—Gallic War. Books II. and Ill. With Homer.—Ilind. Book VI. With Notes and Voca- 

{Junior and Senior. Notes and ary. Rev. W. G. Ruruer- bulary. By Water Lear Litt.D., and Rev. 

——— The Merchant of Venice. Eversley Edi- Forp, LL. . 6d. [ Junior. M. A. Bayrretp, M.A. 1s. © [ Senior. 

tion. With Notes, 1s. { Juntor and.Senior. ——— The Gallic “War. Edited by Rev. Joun Iliad. Books I.-XII. by W. Lear, 
Coriolanus. With Introduction and Notes. Bonp, M.A., and Kev. A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. | Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bayrietn, M.A. 6s. 

By K. Dsicuton. 2s. [Senior. j 4s. 6d. Junior. | [ Senior. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINA TIONS, 1908. 
LATIN —continued. | 
Becks I. and II. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke. Greek Text. 


With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, Horace.—Odes. 


and Vocabulary. by T 


M.A, 2s. 6d. {/unior and Senior. . Geraint, Geraint and Enid, ‘lhe Coming of Arthur, 

tary Classics. 1s. 6d. each. Classical Series. " 

An Introduction to the Creeds. By Kev. G. F. The Passing of Arthur.) {/unior and Senior. 

AcLBAR, D.D. 3s. 6d. (Senior. School Edition of Tennyson’ s Works. 

re ‘art 2s. 6d his Volume contains e 

The / pow of be Pg a With ENGLISH AUTHORS. Marriage of Geraint, Geraint and Enid, The 

{Junior and Senior.| Lamb.—Tales from Shakespeare. With Intro- 


The Acts of the  Agostier.. Authorised Version. duction and Notes. 


With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S? Wacrotr, M.A. es. 6d. 
(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. Hamlet.) 15. 6d 
Poems of England. 
LATIN. By H. B. Georce, M.A.. 


Cesar.—The Gallic War. 2s. 6d. 


Edited by Rev. Joux 
wm, M.A., and Rev. A. 


S. M.A. 


ENGLISH — Continued. 
Shakespeare's Coriolanus, 


Tennyson’s Select Poems. With Introduction and 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Moliére.—Le Misanthrope. 


(Contains The Tempest, As You_Like It. The 
Merchant of Venice, King Lear, Twelfth Night, 


With Introduction and Notes. 


Crusoe. 


EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


LATIN AND GREEK — Cov. 
Eversley Edition. | Virgil.—Aeneid. Book X. With Notes and 
(Senior. Vocabulary. By S.G. Owen, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


{Janitor and Senior. 


, Horace.—Odes. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By T. E, Pace, M.A. Elementary 
G, E. Fasx aes ' Classics, 1s. 6d.; Classical Series, 2s. (Senior. 


(Senior. | 


ENGLISH AUTHORS — continued. 


| Tennyson.—Poetical Works. Globe Edition. 


With Notes | 3s. 6d. (This Volume contains the Marriage of 


. E. Pace, M.A. Elemen- | 


By C. D. Puncnarnp, B.A. 


Idylls of the King. es. net. (This Volume 
contains ‘Lhe Marriage of Geraint, Geraint and 
Enid, The Coming of Arthur, The Passing of 
Arthur. ) [Junior and Sentor. 

——— Geraint and Enid and the Marriage of 
Goretes. With Introduction and Notes. By 

G. C. Macautay, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

(Junior and Senior. 

The Coming of Arthur and The Passing 


(Preliminary. 


and A. Sipawick, M.A. 
(Preliminary and Junior. 
Edited by H. Kincs- 


(Senior. LEY. 2s. (Preliminary. 

Gallic War. Book I. With Notes and Robinson Crusoe. Ed. by J. W. Cuanx,| Pf | With Invroduction and 
Vocabulary. By kev. A. S. Wacrore, M.A. M.A. 2s. 6d. net. (Preliminary. Kings ey.—Westward Ho! lilustrated. 3s. 6d. ; 
1s. 6d. | Junior and Senior.| Lon ellow.— Hiawatha. With Introduction and ao 3 2S. net; 1s. ; sewed, 6d. . Abridged Editios, 

Gallic War. Books Il. and Ill. With otes. by H. 2. Correritt, M.A. 1s. 6d. (/untor. 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RuTHer- (Preliminary. iunien.Comee, With Introduction and Notes. 
Forp, LL.D. 1s. 6d. [Senzor. Shakespeare re.—Richard II. With Introduction} By Bett, M.A. 1s. ad. [Sentor, 

Vv —Aeneid. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- ed By K. Deicurox, With an Appen-| —— L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Arcades, Lyci- 
. By Rev. A.S. M.A. 1s. 6d. dix. 1s. od [Junior and Senior. “Se od. 
(Junior and Senior.' _____ Jyius With Introduction and Not ~ 
I. Notes and Vocabu- By K. DeiGuTon. 1s. 9d. [/unior and Senter. = 
By T. E. Pace, M.A. nd Senior.| ——~ The Merchant of Venice. With Introduc- | Wordsworth.— Poems Werdewerth. Chosen 
tion and Notes. By K. DeiGutTon. 1s. 9d. and Edited by M. ArnoLp. es. net. [Senior. 
and (Junior. - Helps to the Study of Arnold" s Words- 
Book XXI. By W. Cares, M.A., and Marmion. With Introduction and Notes. I-A. 
M.A MacmiLian, B.A. 3s. [/unior and Senior. Essay on Adaison. Fdited by R. F. Wixcu 
an Edi y Rev.; ——— Marmion, &c. Edited by F. T. Patcrave. M.A. 
W. W. Carns, M.A. 4s. 6¢ (Senior. (/untor and Senior. School 
aa 
& ‘Ltp., St. Martin’s London, W.C. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
- Printed for the Proprietors br Srotriswooe \ Co. Ltp., 5 New-street Square, E.C,, and Published by Recinacto Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 
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